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GM ENGINEERING 


««PERFECTS TODAYS PROGRESS 
a PAITERNS TOMORROWS 
PROMISE S20 








e measures millionth -inch mountains 
—to make GM cars a better buy 


HERE are many reasons why you get more 

for your money in any General Motors car 
you buy — whether it be a Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Buick or Cadillac. 


Take engines, for example. Long life depends 
upon perfect matching of their moving parts. 
Yet smooth as these highly machined surfaces 
may feel, they are actually ridged with micro- 
scopic peaks and valleys as infinitesimal as one- 
millionth of an inch. 


So here you see how GM insures a more perfect 
match. This production man is using a high- 
precision electronic instrument called a 
Surfagage®, developed by GM Research to 
measure the exact degree of roughness in crank- 


(GENERAL Motors 


“Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car’’ 


shafts, pistons, bearings, cylinder walls and 
other wearing surfaces. 


With this unique instrument laboratory- 
accurate measurements of surface roughness can 
be made instantly, right on the production line. 
It gives engineers in every GM production or 
assembly plant a split-hair check on parts’ sur- 
faces, insuring perfect matching. 


In the making of every GM car there are literally 
hundreds of super-precision tests like this on 
transmissions, bodies and frames, as well as 
engines, which insure longer wear and smoother 
performance. That is one of the big reasons why 
the key to a General Motors car is your key to 
greater value. 
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Dear WMeviill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


[] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





[] Safety of capital, or 
[_] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
| Increase in value 
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Just fill in and mail to— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 
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American-Marietta’s expansion fulfills 


a national need by making exclusive 
products of these fine companies 
available to all America 














LAMAR PIPE & TILE COMPANY —revolutionizing 
municipal sewer construction with the exclu- 


sive oval-shaped ‘‘Tunneliner” pipe, which. 


passes through itself to extend a tunnel with- 
out surface excavation. 


CONCRETE PRODUCTS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
—famous for drainage pipe and pre-stressed 
concrete bridge sections with designs licensed 
to numerous other firms. 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE COMPANY—leading 
manufacturer of concrete pipe for sewers and 
drains. Pioneers of flat-base pipe and package 
bridges for highway construction. 
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CONCRETE SEWER 
and DRAINAGE PIPE 








In the precast concrete field, our 
recent expansion has again increased 
our growth potential. Designers and 
builders like the advantages of our 
many products and the way we 
pace our activities with advance 
research. There will be important 
benefits for both customers and 
shareowners as we better serve a 
growing America. 


American- Marietta’s dy- 
namic growth record is a 
story of planned expansion 
in diversified, basic indus- 
tries. A copy of our 1953 
Semi-annual Report of 
Progress will be sent upon 
request. Address: Dept. CP. 





AMERICAN -MARIETTA COMPANY 


General Offices: American-Marietta Building, 101 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
Plants Located Throughout the United States and Canada 





PAINTS ¢ CHEMICALS ¢ ADHESIVES « RESINS 
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Dearborn Motors Corp. 


Ro present indications farmers’ 
net income this year may show a 
drop of a billion dollars from the 
$14.32 billion net of last year. But 
it still will be around $1 billion more 
than in 1950, the lowest postwar 
year, and not greatly under the ten- 
year (1943-52) average of $13.69 
billion. 

In the first eight months this year 
cash receipts from farm marketings 
totaled $17.7 billion, off six per cent 
from the same period of 1952. The 
volume of marketings was somewhat 
greater than a year ago, this partly 
offsetting the drop of about ten per 
cent in average prices. 


The Missing Facts 


The story, however, is not one of 
“across-the-board” declines in cash 
receipts or average prices, though 
the farmers’ political friends tell the 
story that way. There were rises as 
well as declines. Receipts from 
poultry and eggs, for example, were 
up 11 per cent over the first eight 
months of 1952, both volume and 
average prices being higher this year. 
Income from meat animals dropped 
13 per cent and receipts from all live- 
stock and products—totaling $11.0 
billion—were down seven per cent. 
Receipts from marketings of all farm 
crops, however, were off only four 
per cent. 

Naturally the farmer, considering 
him as a group, is not buying as 
much as he did a year ago—not alone 
because he has a bit less to spend, but 
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also because he, like many others, has 
developed cautious spending habits 
as a result of this year’s generous 
crop of forecasts of a depression in 
the making. Declining prices for food 
animals, for cotton, wheat and corn, 
for butter and other dairy products, 
all contributed to the farmers’ hesi- 
tancy to make purchases of needed 
articles as well as of less essential 
items that otherwise would have been 
bought. 

Another cause for hesitancy in 
buying, particularly of agricultural 
implements and farming tools, lies 
in the size of this year’s crops and 
the fact that restrictions on wheat, 
cotton and other acreages are to be 
imposed in order to hold down 1954 
production to levels which will enable 
this year’s surpluses to be worked 
off, thereby providing support for 
price structures weakened by Nature’s 
1953 bounty. Despite the moderate 
scaling down of September 1 Govern- 
ment forecasts from the August 1 
predictions, the 1953 outturn of grain 
and other farm crops appears certain 
to be the third largest on record, 
with a wheat crop around 1.7 billion 
bushels and 3.2 billion bushels of 
corn. Cotton crop prospects have 
been improving right along, with the 
currently indicated gathering of 15.1 
billion bales also the third largest on 
record. Acreage and marketing re- 
strictions may mean better unit 
prices and bring about a healthier 
situation, but they also point to 
smaller usage of fertilizers and less 


Farmer Still Is 
A Good Customer 


He isn't buying as much, with lower prices cut- 
ting his cash income, and this is being felt by 
farm equipment makers and others. But pur- 


chasing power still is high by former standards 


need for replacement or new pur- 
chases of farm tools and machinery. 

A moderate downtrend in farm 
equipment sales has been evident for 
several months, though military pro- 
duction continues to bolster over-all 
results. First half net of the leading 
interests generally were lower than 
for the same 1952 period and trade 
reports emphasize that seasonal au- 
tumn buying of harvesting machinery 
has been lagging. Sales thus far 
reported cover only the early part of 
the farm year, but farmers even then 
were somewhat slow to buy the tillage 
equipment which normally accounts 
for springtime sales. 


Fertilizer Outlook 


Fertilizer sales also may be ex- 
pected to slow down as the result of 
the acreage restrictions on wheat and 
cotton, and possibly on corn. In the 
1952-53 year ended June 30 last, 
tag sales in the 13 reporting states 
showed a gain of less than one per 
cent over the preceding record year, 
the tags sold being the equivalent of 
11.49 million tons vs. 11.39 million 
in the 1951-52 year. Toward the end 
of the period sales went into a slump, 
and July shipments dropped to 188,- 
000 tons compared with 321,000 tons 
in July 1952. While there may be 
some pick-up once acreage restric- 
tions are definitely determined, the 
industry looks for at least a moderate 
falling off in sales for the year ahead. 

Mail order business also may be 

Please turn to page 31 
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Higher Dividend 


For Pacific Gas 


Annual rate has been lifted to $2.20, following the 
declaration of 55 cents last month. At 36, shares 


now afford generous return of about 6.1 per cent 


nei Gas & Electric Company is 
one of the nation’s largest public 
utility enterprises in terms of gross 
revenues, electric output, area served, 
or virtually any other measuring rod. 
While the company’s 1952 gross reve- 
nues of $314 million fell short of the 
$435 million total for New York 
City’s Consolidated Edison Company 
(which has the largest revenues in 
the industry), the California com- 
pany’s gas department is considerably 
larger than that of the New York 
utility. 

Pacific G. & E. furnishes both elec- 
tric and gas service throughout a 
large part of northern and central 
California, including such cities as 
San Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, 
Richmond and San Jose. In the year 
ended June 30, electricity was the 
source of 67.5 per cent of system rev- 
enues, gas provided 32 per cent, and 
the remaining 0.5 per cent was de- 
rived from water and steam service. 

Much has been written about the 
growth of California which in the 
decade ending 1950 experienced a 53 
per cent gain in population, compared 
with 14.5 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. President James B. Black of 
Pacific Gas points out: “At the be- 
ginning of the present century Cali- 
fornia ranked twenty-first among the 
states in point of population. In 1940 
it was in fifth place, and in 1950 it 
ranked second.” The state’s leading 
utilities have naturally participated 
in this vast population expansion 
which is continuing and, ultimately, 
may enable the Golden State to forge 
ahead of New York. 


Largest Utility Expansion 


To meet the requirements of its 
fast-growing customer list, Pacific G. 
& E. has carried out the largest post- 
war construction program undertaken 
by any utility. Expenditures passed 
the billion dollar mark early in 1953 
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ot J SAB) AND-ELECTRICES*L) 
pope “SE Ny) COMPANY =" 125 
ig ES : : Li, 
Ten Largest Cities Served 
1950 

City Population 
San Francisco........... 775,357 
eee eee 384,575 
Sacramento. ......i..... 137,572 
I oc arg acanetate wa 113,805 
RRICHIMONG 2... 6 onesies 99,545 
POD vonesnctmewdoss 95,280 
BERIO: io ooo ee ss 91,669 
SEOCKIOM: 5566446. ab be eee 70,853 
Teh: ac? see ae 64,430 
Sty 2c 41,782 
Note: All are served with both elec- 
tricity and gas except Sacramento and 
Alameda, which are served with gas only. 











and the company estimates that ap- 
proximately $400 million more will 
be spent by the end of 1955. Asa 
result of the sizable additions that 
have been made, a substantial part 
of the company’s facilities is rela- 
tively new. For example, some 71 
per cent of the operating capacity of 
the system’s steam-electric plants has 
been installed since 1947. And about 
40 per cent of the capacity of the util- 
ity’s hydro-electric plants has been in- 
stalled since 1940. 

In this connection, Pacific Gas—the 
nation’s largest generator of hydro- 
electricity—experienced exceptionally 
favorable water conditions last year 
which permitted the generation of 
about half the system’s output in its 
hydro-electric plants. Furthermore, 
the full benefits of higher gas rates 
(which were put into effect in 1951) 
were reflected in operating results. 
Profits, accordingly, increased to 
$2.31 per share from the depressed 
level of $2.07 in 1951; these figures 





are based on the shares cutstanding 
at the end of each year. 

Another favorable development 
took place last November when an 
electric rate increase, authorized by 
the California Public Utilities Com- 
mission, became effective. The Com- 
mission granted the company an over- 
all increase in the amount of $31 mil- 
lion, based on the 1952 volume of 
sales, or close to 70 per cent of the 
amount requested by the utility. The 
rate adjustment, of course, is being 
reflected in current earnings; in the 
12 months ended June 30, the com- 
pany earned $2.82 per share vs. $2.40 
in the comparable preceding period. 

Higher costs will erase some of the 
benefits derived from the rate ad- 
justment, however. The principal 
supplier of natural gas to Pacific G. 
& E. (El Paso Natural Gas) estab- 
lished a higher schedule of gas rates 
at the beginning of this year. If it 
remains in effect, this would boost 
the average price paid to El Paso in 
1953 to 21.3 cents per thousand cubic 
feet of gas as against an average price 
of 17.8 cents paid during 1952. Fur- 
thermore, fuel oil prices were boosted 
last February, raising the cost of this 
important item used in the company’s 
steam-electric generating plants. 


Aids Capital Structure 


Temporary earnings dilution will 
also result from the current offering 
of 1.9 million shares at $33.50 per 
share, on a one-for-seven basis; the 
rights may be exercised until October 
6. However, the company’s capital 
structure will be improved as a re- 
sult of the stock sale. Giving effect to 
the current financing, the capitaliza- 
tion of Pacific Gas as of June 30 con- 
sisted of: debt, 47.6 per cent; pre- 
ferred stock, 19.4 per cent; and com- 
mon stock and surplus, 33 per cent. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has a con- 
tinuous dividend record dating back 
to 1918. From 1923 until July 1933 
the annual rate was $2; from 1933 
to October, 1936, it was $1.50; and 
thereafter up to last August $2 a year 
was again paid. Last month, the 
directors placed the stock on a $2.20 
yearly basis with a quarterly declara- 
tion of 55 cents payable next October 
15. At the current price of 36, Pa- 
cific Gas affords a 6.1 per cent re- 
turn, lending appeal to the issue as 
a sound income situation. 
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Slump Over for Ethical Drugs? 


First half results are encouraging, though possibility 


of further reductions in important specialties cannot 


be ruled out. Research activities cover a broad area 


fw ethical drug makers, who ex- 
perienced a severe readjustment 
in 1952, are doing better so far this 
year. In the first half of 1953, eight 
of the 15 companies listed in the 
accompanying table reported higher 
net profits and only four showed 
declines; figures for three of the 
smaller houses are not available. 
Judging by these results, it seems 
likely that a majority of the group 
will be able to report higher earnings 
for all of 1953. The picture, of 
course, could change considerably if 
another rash of price-cutting were to 
break out later in the year. 

Last year the industry was plagued 
by a price war in which quotations 
for bulk penicillin and streptomycin 
were slashed from 40 to 50 per cent. 
Commenting on the situation which 
prevailed at that time, Robert K. 
Cutter (president of Cutter Labora- 
tories) declares: “In plain unadult- 
erated and colloquial American, our 
year 1952 just plain stank!” Dr. 
Cutter further points out that the 
tremendous over-supply of penicillin 
was the principal cause of last year’s 
troubles, though increased labor and 
material costs were contributing fac- 
tors. Penicillin and other anti- 
biotics, it may be noted, now account 
for between one-third and one-half of 
all ethical drug sales. 





Sharp & Dohme 


Since the beginning of this year, 
prices for penicillin and streptomycin 
have firmed up somewhat ; bulk peni- 
cillin currently sells for about 8/10 
of a cent per 100,000 units while 
streptomycin is tagged at 17 cents a 
gram. While profit margins at these 
levels leave much to be desired, the 
more stable price trend witnessed in 
recent months is encouraging. 

Prices of bulk vitamins have also 
shown no marked change recently, 
and cortisone prices have been un- 
changed since last May. But keener 
competition may be shaping up in the 
$30 to $35 million a year cortisone 


business which would affect the three 
domestic producers, Merck, Schering, 
and Upjohn. One sign in this direc- 
tion is Upjohn’s development of a 
method for making hydrocortisone 
(Compound F) which, to some ex- 
tent, may replace cortisone. Another 
is Pfizer’s distribution arrangement 
with the Mexican firm, Syntex, under 
which it plans to make hydrocortisone 
available early next year. 

The race for leadership in the 
ethical drug field is largely conducted 
in the research laboratories of indi- 
vidual manufacturers where an ever- 
increasing scale of effort is required. 
Estimated or actual figures covering 
1952 outlays indicate that the typical 
drug concern is devoting about five 
per cent of sales to research activities, 
though Schering spends nine per cent 
and the 5.1 per cent figure for Amer- 
ican Cyanamid is actually an under- 
statement since the company’s over- 
all sales include many chemical lines 
which probably require little research 
effort. 

The difference in bookkeeping be- 
hind “research” costs complicates an 
appraisal of the laboratory potential 
of individual companies. To meet this 
difficulty, Richard Woodbridge III of 
the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has studied the patents taken 
out by various drug concerns during 
the 1947-51 period and has come up 
with an interesting statistic, namely 
patents per million dollars of sales; 
the five companies which made the 
best showing are (by rank) American 
Cyanamid, Searle, Merck-Sharp & 
Dohme, Schering, and Parke, Davis. 

The leading publicly-owned ethical 

Please turn to page 27 


Leading Manufacturers of Ethical Drugs 





1952 Per Cent Change Pre- -—Per Share— 
Sales -——in Sales—— Earned Sales Tax ork- *Price- Li nag 
(Mil- Since Since -—— Per Share———, Per Margin ing Book Recent Earns. Divi- 
lions) 1941 1945 1941 1951 1952 Share 1952 Capital Value Price Ratio dend Yield 
Abbott Laboratories.... $85.5 412% 126% $0.70 $2.76 $2.25 $23 18.1%$7.95 $16.20 40 178 $1.80 4.5% 
Allied Laboratories . 13.5 Sze 106 1266-299 )~ = Za) 43 9.3 12.75 31.79 m26 8.7 13 652 
Amer. Cyanamid ....... 368.4 190 132 1.21 4.04 3.07 43 216 660 2695 44 126 2.00 4.5 
Baxter Laboratories. .... Mia «x. 296 a0.45 1.41 1.65 31 185 2.80 9.58 b17~ 10.3 0.65 3.8 
Cutter Laboratories..... > Sere 67 a0.28 0.89 0.11 22 17 245 6.58 b10 10.0 0.40 4.0 
Johnson & Johnson..... 190.3 237 138 2.16 3.78 3.82 95 109 19.50 40.10 56 12.4 1.40 2.5 
Lakeside Laboratories. . 40 ... 58 a0.17 0.64 0.64 14 99 3.75 5.10 bi2 188 0.40 3.3 
Marek @ O6......05.5.. 105.8 278 100 0.48 162 0.96 11 180 3.80 8.00 19 198 0.80 4.2 
i. 5 ere 126.3 223 131 1.64 3.89 3.32 26 259 980 1658 32 16.0 1.40 4.4 
., * Serre 107.1 940 290 0.25 241 2.17 ZZ Wil GS Ws St 2 ae. ae 
Schering ae 18.9 452 158 0.19 0.78 0.96 11 189 4.40 7ar6CUR RSS 0.50 4.5 
a ee 22.4 865 276 0.25 2.72 2.63 15 50.0 6.70 10.55 b54 19.7 1.60 3.0 
Smith, Kline & French. . 4. 111 0.43 2.54 2.71 29. 23.2 615 12.49 b43 12.3 1.80 42 
Strong, Cobb 3 eee 11.6 149 a0.30 0.74 0.61 17 a. cake 3.60 b7 11.5 
U. S. Vitamin Corp...... 7.8 273 a0.14 0.88 0.72 ape 3S See S39 8.3 0.40 6.7 
*Based on actual 1952 earnings or estimate for 1953. tIncludes extras as follows: Allied, 15 cents; Lakeside, 10 cents; Pfizer, 15 cents; Smith, 
Kline & French, 60 cents. a—1943 figure. b—Over-the-counter bid price. m—Midwest Stock Exchange. Note: Merck figures do not reflect recent 


merger with Sharp & Dohme. 
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Lower Prices Hit Vegetable Oils 


Results for most companies in the group continue around 
year-ago low levels, and shares are selling considerably 


under their highs. Earnings upturn a near-term prospect? 


en of the producers of vege- 
table oils are selling at just about 
their lowest prices for the year—in 
several instances at their lowest in 
three years. The slump in earnings 
which set in during 1952, and divi- 
dend reduct’uns by Archer-Daniels- 
Midland and Spencer Kellogg, ac- 
count for the market setback, along 
with the generally unsatisfactory 
trend of the securities market. 

With cottonseed oil prices at the 
year’s low and soy bean o1! making 
only a little better showing, the Gov- 
ernment’s price support program for 
cottonseed and soy beans holds out 
little hope of any nearby improvement 
in profit margins. A currently tight 
supply situation and a moderate cut- 
back in the Agriculture Department’s 
bean crop forecast resulted in the re- 
cent slight improvement in the price 
of soy bean oil to around 12 cents a 
pound. But with the new crop due to 
reach the market over the next sev- 
eral weeks the present strength of the 
market is not expected to hold. 
Soy bean oil has 1anged approxi- 
mately between ten and 13 cents a 
pound this year. 

Sales of vegetable oils have held 
up well this year, so far as tonnage 
is concerned, but lower prices re- 
sulted in moderate declines in dollar 
totals. No early pronounced improve- 
ment in the demand and price situa- 
tion appears likely. However, with 
the close supervision over costs exer- 
cised by the industry, interim earn- 
ings—despite the narrowing of mar- 
gins—have been able to hold around 


results for comparable 1952 periods. 
In fact, Glidden, Kellogg, Staley and 
Wesson each has reported larger in- 
terim net per share this year than last, 
though except for Staley the gains 
were not impressive. 

Notwithstanding this apparent 
check to the downtrend there appears 
little prospect that'any important up- 
turn in earnings—from vegetable oii 
operations alone—will develop in the 
near future. The trend of over-all 
earnings by the industry’s leading 
units is currently influenced by the 
extent of their diversification in non- 
oil fields. Taking this into consider- 
ation, Archer-Daniels-Midland, and 
Glidden appear at this time in the 
best positions, along with Spencer 
Kellogg which is benefiting from 
steady improvement in the linseed oil 
situation. 


Product Uses 


The principal products of the vege- 
table oil processors are cottonseed oil, 
soy bean oil and linseed oil. The list, 
however, extends over a great num- 
ber of other oils, among them peanut, 
tung nut, castor, olive, coconut, and 
palm. The products are used by a 
number of industries, and a sizable 
part of the output is sold direct to 
consumers in bulk or packages. 

Cotton seed and soy bean oil are 
used largely in the production of mar- 
garine, shortenings, salad dressings, 
mayonnaise and numerous other food 
products. Soy bean oil finds uses also 
in the manufacture of paints, glues, 
plastics and animal foods. It enters 





also into the production of synthetic 
detergents. Other oils are used ex- 
tensively in the paint industry, in the 
manufacture of printing inks, in the 
processing of textiles, the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods and in the steel 
industry in connection with the manu- 
facture of tinplate and other steel 
products. And almost the entire gam- 
ut of industry makes use of lubricants 
which have vegetable oils as a base. 

Products of the industry thus come 
into sharp competition with animal 
fats and other oils. The rapid expan- 
sion of colored margarine usage 
brings it into conflict with the dairy 
industry; the rising popularity of 
vegetable shortenings affects the mar- 
ket for lard, and the increasing favor 
with which the synthetic detergents 
are being received has lowered the 
soap industry’s dependence on tallow. 

Some measure of stability is im- 
parted by extensive diversification to 
operatiors of the larger units in the 
field. Archer-Daniels- Midland, the 
largest producer of linseed cil and one 
of the principal processors of soy 
beans, is also the world’s leading 
maker of chlorophyll, the fifth largest 
domestic flour miller and a manufac- 
turer of foundry cores. Glidden’s 
operations: extend into a dozen or 
more different avenues of industry. It 
uses much of its own vegetable oil 
output in the production of marga- 
rine, salad dressings and other food 
items, the two divisions accounting 
for almost 60 per cent of its annual 
sales ; but it also manufactures paints, 
chemicals, and various other prod- 
ucts. Under present conditions the 
vegetable oil and food divisions con- 
tribute less than their normal "share 
of Glidden’s net. 

Spencer Kellogg, leading processor 
of linseed oil, also produces coconut, 
soybean, tung and castor oil and is 
entering the cottonseed oil field in 
California where it has acquired two 


Highlighting the Principal Vegetable Oil Producers 





poe Se) -———Earned Per Share——, Indi- 
Years (Millions) c—Annual——, —lInterim——, -—Dividends— Recent cated 
Ended 1951 1952 1953 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 #1953 Price Yield 
Archer- Daniels- Midland. .June 30 $239.8 $230.5 $219.7 $6.58 $4.51 avece. Sea $2.80 $1.90 32 7.5% 
ee rrr Aug. 31 127.1 135.9 b109.8 460 3.54 b$2.50 b2.31 1.60 1.20 e26 6.2 
Chickasha Cotton Oil..... June 30 30.7 36.8 23.5 2.39 0.43 ..... aD0.09 0.75 fNone 11 Day 
Glidden Company........ Oct. 31 228.5 205.1 b155.9 3.65 3.04 b1.81 b2.02 2.25 2.00 30 6.7 
Spencer Kellogg ......... Aug. 31 128.0 1088 »b81.1 2.98 0.72 b0.32 b0.44 1.30 0.60 13 6.1 
Staley (A. E.)........... Dec. 31 155.9 142.5 62.3 2.06 2.00 0.67 1.18 1.25 0.75 e20 5.0 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift..Aug. 31 183.4 175.0 b153.9 3.46 2.74 b1.45 bi1.51 1.40 1.40 23 6.1 
ee paid to September 23. a—Full fiscal year. b—Nine months. c—Six months. e—Over-the-Counter bid. f—No payments since October 15, 
52. \— Deficit. : 
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plants. Wesson Oil & Snowdrift, like 
Kellogg, still confines itself to the 
vegetable oil field. It presses one- 
eighth of the country’s cottonseed 
crop and purchases enough additional 
oil from others to bring its consump- 
tion of the nation’s output to 20 per 
cent. Chickasha is gradually expand- 


ing into other lines with the operation 
of retail stores handling farm machin- 
ery, fertilizer and other farm items. 
Despite the wide year-to-year fluc- 
tuations in earnings and the many 
uncertainties which constantly con- 
front the industry, the principal units 
have good dividend records. Spencer 


Suggestion Systems 
Pay Off Handsomely 


Workers and companies both reap substantial benefits 


when employes are encouraged to devise new methods, 


effect economies, and increase operating efficiency 


production suggestion made by 

an employe of Clevite Corpora- 
tion brought him a cash reward of 
$28,006 within one year. 

An idea submitted by a Navy Ord- 
nance Division worker at Eastman 
Kodak returned an initial award of 
$2,300 plus an additional $9,086 in 
later months for a total of $11,386. 

These are two of the top-bracket 
employe ideas which pay off hand- 
somely each year in both industry 
and government. Last year employes 
received nearly $6.8 million for 260,- 
289 suggestions adopted by the sev- 
eral hundred member companies of 
the National Association of Sugges- 
tion Systems. The total number of 
ideas submitted reached 870,740, 
nearly 14 per eent more than in 1951. 
Last year’s idea hopper yielded 13 
per cent more practical suggestions 
than in 1951, and they paid off bet- 
ter—by 17 per cent. 

These imposing statistics marked a 
record year in the history of the 
lively, thought-provoking N.A.S.S. 
which makes a profession of giving 
the green light to employe ideas and 
of gently prodding the worker to 
make the run. The organization is 
made up of management representa- 
tives who work full or part time on 
the job of promoting the suggestion 
jack-pot idea through bulletin-board 
posters and messages, pictures and 
stories published in company bulle- 
tins and house organs, and through 
talks with the men in the plant. The 
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basic idea is to inform the employe 
of management’s interest in whatever 
he has to contribute in the way of 
ideas and to help him get the sug- 
gestion through to top management 
without anyone throwing cold water 
on it. 

The N.A.S.S. was organized in 
1942 by a Chicago group of industrial 
leaders in several different fields who 
recognized the value of promoting the 
idea back of the idea. Founding mem- 
bers included Pullman, Inc., Swift & 
Company, Peoples Gas Light & Coke, 
and United Air Lines. Now grown to 
national and even international scope, 
the organization holds an annual con- 
vention and publishes a sizable quar- 
terly review of activities which sparks 
its promotion program. A blue book 
of industry is represented by the 
current list of officers and direc- 
tors, who come from Swift & Co., 
Clevite Corporation, General Motors, 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, Fire- 
stone Tire, Ditto, Inc., Electric Stor- 
age Battery, New England Electric 
System, Dun & Bradstreet, Ford Mo- 
tor, Goodyear Tire, Duquesne Light, 
Standard Oil, McBee Company and 
Canadian Westinghouse. A U. S. 
Government representative to the 
Board is from the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The first Government suggestion 
program, a U. S. Navy system, was 
established in 1918, the idea being 
later extended to Army, Air Force, 


Kellogg has paid dividends in every 
year since 1913, Archer-Daniels and 
Wesson Oil since 1927 and Glidden 
since 1933. Chickasha has skipped 
only four years since 1906, having 
failed to make payments only in 1914, 
1921, 1931 and 1937. Staley has paid 
since 1934, Central Soya since 1946. 





Cooper Bessimer 


Agriculture, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and other Government depart- 
ments and bureaus. Government em- 
ployes last year submitted 174,311 
suggestions, a 63 per cent increase 
over 1951, while the 36,762 adopted 
was up nearly 55 per cent and the 
nearly $1.1 million paid out was 
greater by some 57 per cent than 
comparative 1951 figures. Perhaps in 
keeping with the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s economy policy, a woman 
employe in a Midwest ordnance plant 
recently won an award for the idea 
that her job be abolished. It was. 
Employes in an industrial company 
can make suggestions concerning pro- 
duction, safety, working conditions, 
product improvement and office man- 
agement, but production suggestions 
usually outnumber all the other com- 
bined and as a rule pay off better. 
Some companies have a definite ceil- 
ing, say $2,000 or $2,500, on sugges- 
tion awards, but where benefits are 
cumulative another rule may spread 
payments out over a full year. A well 
diversified industrial concern with 
thousands of different operations 
holds out considerably more oppor- 
tunity for fertile minds than a util- 
ity company whose primary concern 
is service. Remington Rand, for ex- 
ample, received about 5,000 sugges- 
Please turn to page 24 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital infor- 
mation and statistical data on these issues. 
based on data and information regarded as reliable, but no 


responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opinions 


A 


American Zinc / C+ 

Stock, now at 12, is speculative 
and fairly priced under current indus- 
try conditions. (Paid $1 in 1952; pd. 
50c so far im 1953.) The company 
has been developing new ore-bodies 
of above-average grade, gradually les- 
sening its dependence on purchased 
ore. Operations continued at capacity 
during the first half of 1953, with 
tonnage shipments 23 per cent higher 
than the 1952 period. However, profit 
margins narrowed because of the 
pressure of imported zinc on prices 
and income fell 20 per cent. Latest 
reported net was $1.55 a common 
share for the eight months ended 
August 31, against $2.37 for the same 
months last year. But the declining 
profit trend shows signs of leveling 
off since the six-month drop amounted 
to 41 per cent from the like 1952 
level vs. only 30 per cent for the 
eight-month period. 


Borden A 

Shares of this dairy industry leader 
are of investment grade; recent price, 
57. (Pays $2.80 annually.) Earn- 
ings for full 1953 have been estimated 
at better than $4.50 a share vs. $4.11 
in 1952, with sales crossing the $800 
million mark for the first time. To 
increase dairy sales, Borden has 
been spending 20 per cent more for 
advertising in 1953, with even more 
expected for 1954. Although Bor- 
den’s profit-to-sales ratio has declined 
in each of the past three years, man- 
agement feels that this trend has been 
reversed and that the 1953 total will 
show an improved ratio. The com- 
pany reported $2.25 a share in the 
first half of this year, up from the 
$1.87 recorded in the like 1952 period. 


Cuneo Press C+ 

A speculative situation, now 7. (No 
dividends since 1949.) At the request 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
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Opinions are 


mission, Cuneo has filed revised earn- 
ings statements for the past three 
years, wiping out more than $2.6 mil- 
lion previously claimed as profits. 
Meeting the objections of its auditors 
concerning the accounting treatment 
of certain costs, accounts receivable 
and bad debts, the printing firm re- 
duced its 1950, 1951 and 1952 net 
profit figure, equal to around $1 mil- 
lion in each year, to a loss of $263,199 
for 1950, a profit of $770,012 for 1951 
and a loss of $168,547 for 1952. The 
company’s original annual reports for 
these years contained footnotes to the 
earnings statements which serve to 
explain the current revisions. 


General Precision Equipment C+- 

While speculative, shares (now 22) 
appear to be in a long-term growth 
trend. (Pays $1 annually.) Sales, 
which in 1952 were twice as large as 
1951, doubled again in the first eight 
months of 1953, reflecting the com- 
pany’s efforts to develop new prod- 
ucts which have completely changed 
the nature of the business. Formerly, 
production of motion picture theatre 
equipment accounted for the entire 
output, but now the company is in 
such growth fields as studio and thea- 
tre television, and electronic devices 
for industrial and military use. With 
present order backlog over $110 mil- 
lion, it is possible that 1953 sales may 
equal $100 million, vs. the previous 
record high of $54.3 million in 1952. 


Howe Sound B 

At 10, this speculative equity seems 
fairly priced. (Paid $1.30 in 1952; 
pd..55c so far in 1953.) Lower metal 
prices are reflected in the sharp 
drop in net income from $1.06 per 
share in the first half of 1952 to only 
34 cents in the like 1953 period. For 
the three months prior to September 
30, 1952, the average price received 
for copper was 36.276 cents a pound, 


expressed should be read in line with the investment policy 
outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. “Also FW" 
refers to last previous item in this department. Ratings are 
from Financial World Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 


for lead 14.287 cents and for zinc, 
14.340 cents. But for the quarter 
ended last June 30, these metals were 
sold at 30.249 cents, 10.867 cents and 
11.0 cents, respectively. 


Hunt Foods Cc 

While decidedly speculative, shares 
(14) are improving in stature. (Pays 
15c quarterly.) Company has offered 
to purchase 83,246 shares of the com- 
mon stock of United Can & Glass 
Company for $11.50 per share. Hunt 
now owns 56,282 shares and the addi- 
tional stock would give it approxi- 
mately a 35 per cent control. United 
Can is an important supplier of both 
tin and glass containers to Hunt, and 
also sells bottles to one of California’s 
principal wine makers as well as can- 
making machinery to other canners. 


Imperial Oil B 

Controlled by Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, stock, now 29, has long term 
growth possibilities. (Pays 80c an- 
nually in Canadian funds.) This lead- 
ing Canadian oil enterprise has 
started operations at its rebuilt re- 
finery in British Columbia, said to be 
the most modern refinery in Canada 
and the largest in the Pacific North- 
west. The unit was remodeled at a 
cost of $13.5 million over a period of 
18 months and now includes the 
Province’s first fluid catalytic crack- 
ing unit. Capacity has been almost 
doubled, to 22,500 barrels per day, on 
the assurance of a supply of crude oil 
from Alberta via the new pipeline 
constructed by the Trans Mountain 
Oil Pipe Line Company between Ed- 
monton and Vancouver. 


lron Fireman B 

Stock, now 11, is speculative. (Paid 
70c in 1952; 45c so far im 1953.) 
Sales and earnings this year are re- 
ported to be considerably ahead of 
the corresponding 1952 period, when 
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high costs and price restrictions cut 
into profits. Despite a moderate slow- 
down in activity in the last few weeks, 
earnings for 1953 are expected to be 
greater than the $1.05 a share of the 
previous year, aided by a full year’s 
results of the Petroleum Heat & 
Power Company, acquired in June, 


1952. 


Lehman Corporation - 

Now 65 (vs. a 1953 high of 80) 
shares represent one of the sounder 
investment trusts. (Paid in 1952, 
$3.41; paid $3.74 so far in 1953.) 
For the second time in its history, the 
capital stock will be split, this time 
2-for-1. The previous split-up oc- 
curred in 1937 on a 3-for-1 basis. 
Thus, a share of the stock offered 
originally for $104 in September 1929 
will equal six shares with a present 
market value of $195. Dividends 
aggregating $177.62 have been paid 
on each original share. A new man- 
agement contract with Lehman 
Brothers is to be voted on, providing 
for annual compensation of $225,000. 
Lehman Brothers organized the fund 
and have been its managers since its 
inception. 





*Investment trusts not rated. 


Long Island Lighting B 

Now at 17, stock is a businessman’s 
holding with growth aspects. (Paid 
90¢ in 1952; 97%4c pd. or decl. so far 
in 1953. Rate is now 25c quarterly.) 
Since the Queens Borough Gas & 
Electric and Suffolk Lighting were 
merged into Long Island Lighting in 
1950, the parent company has had to 
contend with a complicated rate struc- 
ture. Accordingly the Public Service 
Commission has ordered a hearing 
October 5 to determine methods of 
simplifying rates and removing in- 
equities. The Commision has turned 
down a company plan to restore in 
full the rate reductions, amounting to 
about 8.2 per cent, which were put 
into effect in 1948 and 1949. But it 
agreed to an increase of approximate- 
ly 3 per cent if the company files a 
new tariff schedule to. that effect. This 
would add about 30 cents a common 


share before taxes. (Also FW, 
July 8.) 
Montgomery Ward B+ 


Now 56, shares are suitable for in- 
come accounts, but have little imme- 
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diate growth prospects. (Pays $3 an- 
nually.) The company is continuing 
to strengthen its financial position al- 
though contrary to the industry in 
general, earnings have been in a 
steady decline. For the six months 
ended July 31, per share profits 
slipped to $2.31 from $2.33 in the like 
period of 1952, and from $3.56 in the 
same months of 1951. On the theory 
that the country is headed for a siz- 
able depression, Chairman Sewell L. 
Avery has been bolstering Ward’s 
cash account since the end of World 
War II, with practically nothing go- 
ing into new facilities. Sales have 
fallen some $11 million from 1952 
and more than $32 million from 1951. 


Raytheon Manufacturing Cc 

Stock, now at 9, is speculative al- 
though having growth prospects. 
(Pays no dividends.) Company has 
dropped its plan to issue additional 
stock because of prevailing market 
conditions. But new working capital 
is needed and officials are continuing 
to study various ways of raising the 
money. Earnings for the first (fiscal) 
quarter ended August 31 are esti- 
mated to have approximated the 27 
cents per share of the like 1952 pe- 
riod. Defense backlog is currently 
over $200 million, but discussions 
with the military are under way re- 
garding some cutbacks in contracts 
for expendable equipment. 


Thompson Products B 

Stock (42) is a businessman’s in- 
vestment. (Paid $2 in 1952; $1.50 
plus 10% stock so far in 1953.) 
This automobile and aircraft parts 
producer is financing newly formed 
Ramo Wooldridge Corporation, which 
will engage in research, develop- 
ment and manufacturing in the 
general field of advanced electronics 
and guided missiles and will provide 
Thompson with consulting services 
and advanced engineering techniques. 
Thompson will have a stock interest 
in the new firm, located in Los An- 
geles, and will furnish it with pro- 
duction techniques. President and 
executive vice-president of Ramo 
Wooldridge are two former Hughes 
Aircraft officials. 


United Fruit A 
Around 48, these investment shares 
appear to have discounted near-term 


uncertainties. (Paid $4 in 1952; paid 
$2.25 thus far in 1953.) Thirty-five 
minority stockholders of International 
Railways of Central America have 
filed a suit to recover over $20 mil- 
lion from United Fruit. The damage 
claim is based mainly on the compen- 
sation received by International over 
a period of years on banana shipments 
of United Fruit in Guatemala. The 
shareholders charged that “the fruit 
company has long exercised practical 
control over the railroad and has 
acted against the interest of public 
shareholders.” United Fruit owns di- 
rectly 256,100 shares of Interna- 
tional’s common stock, representing 
about 43 per cent of the preferred and 
common outstanding. 


U. S. Leather 

Shares (15) now represent a spec- 
ulative oil and gas situation of inde- 
terminate value. (Paid liquidating 
dividend of $11 im 1952.) As of Sep- 
tember 30, the liquidation of U. S. 
Leather will be complete and the stock 
will be removed from trading on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where it 
has been listed since 1927 (a prede- 
cessor company was listed in 1907). 
With all leather producing facilities 
disposed of, the final liquidating dis- 
tribution consists of $1.50 cash plus 
one share of Keta Gas & Oil Corpora- 
tion for each outstanding share of 
U. S. Leather. There are no plans for 
listing the stock of Keta, which has 
discovered an important gas field in 
Pennsylvania and currently has nat- 
ural gas production of around 50,000,- 
000 cubic feet per day. 


White Motor B 

Stock is a businessman's commit- 
ment; recent price 24. (Pays $2.50 
annually, plus stock in 1952.) Com- 
pany has started construction on a 
$2 million plant at Exton, Pa., for 
its newly acquired Autocar Division, 
and has sold Autocar’s Ardmore fac- 
tory. White is attempting to turn 
what has been an unprofitable Auto- 
car operation into a profitable situa- 
tion, and plans to integrate the new 
division’s production with White’s 
other truck making. While in the past 
Autocar supplied only a fourth of its 
own engines, most of the firm’s future 
trucks will have engines built by 
White. Autocar’s truck production 
has been in a decline since 1946. 
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Tight Market Ending 


In Light Metals 


Despite continued Government controls, easier demand 
appears to be ahead for aluminum and magnesium. But 


over the longer term, further growth is clearly indicated 


luminum and magnesium are 
both young metals which were 
rapidly developed in Worid War II, 
principally for aircraft construction. 
The Government still takes large 
quantities of both metals, but it is 
significant that only about 30 per cent 
of aluminum production now goes 
into military aircraft despite the rec- 
ord level of output in 1952 and again 
this year. Big peacetime users in- 
clude the railroads, automotive prod- 
ucts, construction, electrical appli- 
ance and packaging industries, and 
despite occasional cyclical dips, the 
long-term demand from such con- 
sumers should continue to grow. 

Of the two metals, aluminum has 
by far the wider market as well as 
broader applications, and tonnage 
output exceeds that of magnesium by 
roughly ten to one. Volume this year 
is obviously headed for a new record, 
since the 707,989 tons produced in 
the first seven months was 31 per 
cent ahead of that for the same 1952 
period, while output for the latest 
month for which figures are avail- 
able—July—showed a gain of 39 per 
cent over July, 1952, and a volume 
record for any month. 

Some lessening of demand is in 
sight over the near term, however. 
While Government stockpiling will 
actually increase in the fourth quarter 
of this year, the return of a buyers’ 
market is expected after the first of 
next year in the commercial field. 
Demand is temporarily on the wane 
in certain industry segments, such as 
building products used in farm areas, 
aluminum cables for transmission 
lines, and rods such as used in screw 
machine parts. Reynolds Metals, 
which because of its big fabrication 
business uses more primary alumi- 
num than it produces, recently com- 
mented that it is now buying primary 
metal on a month-to-month basis and 
is making no long-term contracts. 
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Demand is still strong for alumi- 
num foil and sheet, however, and the 
metal is expected to win a place in a 
number of fields from which it has 
been barred in times past because of 
the generally tight supply in nearly 
every year since 1940. One of the 
newer developments is aluminum as 
a substitute for copper wiring, also 
as a brass replacement in electric 
light bulb bases. More aluminum is 
expected to go into building products 
and into transportation equipment. 

Aluminum has a number of advan- 
tages over most other metals, such as 
lightness, strength, electrical conduc- 
tivity, thermal conductivity and high 
corrosion resistance. It is easily. 
workable and it retains its good looks 
over long periods. (Aluminum 
panels for office building facades 





have recently made their debut on the 
new Alcoa Building in Pittsburgh 
and on the 99 Park Avenue Building 
which is nearing completion in New 
York.) Another advantage lies in 
price. Present 20-cent price for 
aluminum pig is precisely the same as 
the 1939 average despite a half a cent 
increase last July. Since aluminum 
weighs only about a third as much as 
steel and other base metals, the same 
amount in terms of physical coverage 
will go three times as far. There is 
furthermore a financial advantage in 
aluminum because of its compara- 
tively stable price structure which 
carries implications of inventory sta- 
bility with no necessity for com- 
modity speculation by processors, or 
in product speculation by customers. 
Plant capacity has grown steadily 
since 1946, when most of the war- 
time plants were closed, and will con- 
tinue to expand through 1954. In 
the U.S. alone, capacity at the end 
of 1946 was 410,000 tons a year and 
by 1952 had grown to 937,000 tons. 
By the end of this year, primary 
capacity is due to rise to more than 
1.4 million tons, and to some 1.5 mil- 
lion at the end of 1954. Canadian 
capacity at the end of 1946 was 
193,000 tons, increasing to 496,000 
at the end of last year. The 1953 
goal is 550,000 tons with 640,000 due 
by the end of next year. Fabricating 
plants are also booming. Alcoa now 
has two of the world’s largest presses 
in a new building adjacent to its 
Cleveland Works, where it main- 
tains large aluminum and magnesium 
forging facilities, and a new rolling 
mill designed to produce tapered 
aluminum sheet and plate in large 
sizes for aircraft wings will start pro- 
duction later this year. 

The only producer of primary 
magnesium is Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, which derives most of its rev- 
enues and profits from industrial 


The Big Four Aluminum Producers 


-—Revenues—, -——Earned Per Share——, 


(Millions) -—Annual—, -Six Months—~, *Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Aluminium, Ltd. ..... $284.0 $333.0 $3.51 $2.73 $1.33 $1.06 $2.00 44 45% 
Aluminum Company 

of America ........ 534.5 5778 3.76 4.19 2.25 2.64 1.60 47 3.4 
Kaiser Aluminum & 

Chemical .........< al41.9 a182.7 a3.25 a1.56 N.R. N.R. 1.30 24 5.4 
Reynolds Metals .... 215.7. 234.7 b9.63 8.72 3.74 5.61 100 44 2.3 


*Paid in 1952 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended May 31 of following year. b—Adjusted for 
10% stock dividend paid in 1947, 1948, 1950 and 1952. N.R.—-Not reperted. Note: Aluminium, Ltd., 
and Aluminum Company figures adjusted for 2-for-1 stock splits. 
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chemicals and plastics. Dow oper- 
ates its Own magnesium plant at 
Freeport, Texas, and a Government 
plant nearby. Five other Govern- 
ment plants which had been running 
on a high-cost basis were shut down 
in June because of the increasing 
availability of supplies. Primary pro- 
duction last year was around 106,000 
tons but is expected to drop to 92,000 
for all of 1953. Military stockpiling 
amounted to 45,000 tons in 1952 and 
may be about the same this year, but 
civilian demand has not caught up 
with productive capacity . 

Among the four leaders in the table 
on page 10, Aluminum Company of 
America and Aluminium Ltd. occupy 


7 Per Cent from 


the best position, although yields are 
not generous. While these stocks 
would be sympathetically affected by 
any prolonged decline in the general 
market, they do appear to have sig- 
nificant further longer term growth 
prospects. Most reasonably priced 
member of the group is Reynolds, 
based on indicated per share earning 
power, but the company’s capital 
structure is highly leveraged and the 
common stock must be regarded as 
speculative. Kaiser is, of course, a 
comparatively newcomer to the in- 
dustry, and although the company has 
been making impressive progress its 
shares obviously carry a substantial 
risk factor. THE END 


MacAndrews & Forbes 


High degree of stability characterizes the earnings 


of this half-century dvidend payer. Common stock 


is an attractive income issue. By-products important 


N~ in its 51st year, both as a 
corporation and’ as a dividend 
payer, MacAndrews & Forbes Com- 
pany carries on a business established 
in Turkey just 100 years ago, as a 
partnership by Edward MacAndrew 
and William Forbes, to engage in the 
collection and processing of licorice 
root. When several of MacAndrew’s 
brothers joined the firm the “s” was 
tacked onto MacAndrew and has re- 
mained there all through the several 
reincorporations and _ consolidations 
which have marked its progress. 

In 1870 an American branch was 
set up and a licorice paste factory 
erected in Newark, N. J. The firm 
cultivated the field so well that it 
soon became the leading source of lic- 
orice for the drug, tobacco and candy 
industries. In 1902 the Continental 
(later American) Tobacco Company 
took over MacAndrews & Forbes, 
consolidating it with its own licorice 
subsidiary which had not been par- 
ticularly successful. Thereby the com- 
pany found itself in 1904 a part of 
the American Tobacco Company 
which in 1911 was dissolved by 
order of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1953 


With the distribution of MacAn- 
drews & Forbes stock to American 
Tobacco shareholders, the licorice 
company became an independent cor- 
poration. It has continued to be the 
most important source of licorice 
products, and has developed many 





MacAndrews & Forbes 


Sales Earned 


(Mil- Per *Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends Price Range 
1937... $5.6 $2.52 $250 36 —26% 
IGsS... 55... 199. 230.. d.-—i 
ue... 63 247... 2ae. ae. an 
1940... 65 261 240 35 —253%4 
1941... 7.1 231 2.50 3194—19 
1942... 7.2 187 180 23%—15% 
1943... 7.3 160 165 29 —20% 
1944... 77 168 155 30 —25% 
1945... 81 165 165 39 —28% 
1946... 103 266 180  425%%—32 
1947... 128 368 265 41 —34 
1948... 135 3.68 2.50 40 —35% 
1949... 122 3.64 250 42 —31% 
1956... 13.3 371 300 42 —36%, 
1951... 158 344 300 46 —37% 
1952... 138 332 3.00 45 —40%; 
Interim: 

ots .. Re Ee ee 9. obs cee. 
1953... a3.2 b1.51 c$3.00 e45 —41 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1903. 
a—Three months ended March 31. b—Six months 
ended June 30. c—Includes $0.50 payable 
October 15. e—Through September 23. 


uses for the pressed licorice root, 
once regarded as a_ troublesome 
waste. 

In 1911 it began the production of 
boxboard for cigarette cartons and 
boxes. Intensive promotion of other 
uses for boxboard forced rapid ex- 
pansion of the board division, which 
today is the largest factor in the com- 
pany’s business. Under the trade 
name of Fiberlic its products include 
kraft and jacquard boards, brown 
specialty boards and lined white 
boards. In 1926 it extended its 
operations into the production of 
Maftex and Asphalic structural in- 
sulating boards which, since 1936, 
have been distributed by the Plaster- 
gon Wall Board Company under 
their trade name of Lockatre. Some 
pine wood is mixed with the licorice 
in manufacturing insulating boards. 
First used as a wartime emergency 
substitute, pine was found so satisfac- 
tory that its use has been continued. 

In the course of the constant search 
for new uses for licorice and for its 
waste or by-products, company chem- 
ists discovered that the high foaming 
quality of licorice extract made it of 
value in fighting fires, particularly 
petroleum fires. That led to the pro- 
duction of Foamtte, made exclusively 
for the American-La France-Foamite 
Corporation in which MacAndrews & 
Forbes has a 26 per cent interest, or 
71,418 shares of common stock. from 
which it has been receiving dividends 
of $1 per share in recent years. 

During both World Wars supplies 
of licorice were difficult to obtain, 
forcing the development of a substi- 
tute compound for licorice paste, used 
largely by tobacco manufacturers. 
The substitute proved so acceptable 
that for a time some manufacturers 
continued the use of the substitute 
even after supplies of pure licorice 
again were available. 

In Greece, Turkey and elsewhere 
in the Near East, MacAndrews & 
Forbes has its own facilities for gath- 
ering and shipping licorice, and in 
England its once active Breslin Grif- 
fitt Carpet Company subsidiary still 
carries on what the company’s 1952 
report styles “‘a reasonably profitable 
but relatively modest business” in the 
importation of Indian rugs. 

Operations in this country are 
carried on at the company’s plant in 

Please turn to page 31 
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investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. .. LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Stinging Rebuke 


Rep races should be 
conspicuous in the-Justice Department 
unit responsible for prosecutions un- 
der the Sherman anti-trust act as a 
result of the curt memorandum just 
handed down by Federal Judge 
Harold R. Medina. The jurist who 
made history in his patient trial of the 
caviling communist leaders has re- 
peated his fine service in a three- 
year study of the Government’s 
monopoly action against 17 leading 
investment banking firms. The Gov- 
ernment, he found, had no case. 

The Federal Court’s decision pro- 
vides the nation’s underwriting busi- 
ness with new freedoms from fear. 
No longer need it fear prosecution on 
the charges rejected in this specific 
case. No longer need it fear that the 
Department of Justice will rush quite 
so eager-beaverishly into a case in 
which reckless charges are scattered 
like shotgun fire in the hope that some 
strike home. No longer need this busi- 
ness, or any other, fear to the same 
degree as before that business friend- 
ship based on past performance need 
engender suspicion of conspiracy. 
Credit need not imply skullduggery. 
The Court’s memorandum is a sting- 
ing rebuke. His forthcoming decision 
which he is now preparing will docu- 
ment the rebuke. 


Judging by the Past 


AN INTERESTING feature 
of the postwar stock market, to which 
FInaANcIAL Wor tp has referred on 
a number of occasions, has been the 
selectivity of investors. While the 
market as a whole, as judged by 
representative stock averages, rose 
steadily with but moderate reactions 
from 1949 through early 1953, there 
were in effect two main markets 
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rolled into one. A bull market was 
under way in certain groups while 
others followed bearish trends. This 
type of investor discrimination also 
has been apparent to a considerable 
extent during the recent decline. 
Whether or not the bloom is off 
the rose for the market in general, 
two interesting features stand out. 
For one thing, postwar buyers of in- 
come as well as those seeking capital 
appreciation have exhibited consider- 
able restraint. An analysis by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., for example, indicates 
that buyers are paying less than nine 
dollars for each one dollar of a stock’s 
earnings against seven dollars for a 
dollar of earnings in 1949. For each 
dollar of dividends, the relationship 
is even closer, only $16 against $15 
per dividend dollar in 1949. Mean- 
while, the market itself has reflected 
considerable shifting of funds into 
seasoned dividend payers. In this 
shift. the record of the past has 
counted heavily in shaping invest- 
ments with an eye to the future. 


Investment Stabilizer 


OF SIGNIFICANCE pos- 
sibly surpassing in importance any of 
the endeavors of the present national 
Administration short of its peace ef- 
fort is the fiscal adventure of the 
Government in regulating prosperity 
through its manipulation of the con- 
trols in the money market. The im- 
portance of credit is of course gener- 
ally appreciated. The easy money 
policy was instituted originally as a 
means of infusing life in a moribund 
economy. It has given way to a more 
flexible fiscal policy directed toward 
arresting inflation while at the same 
time avoiding the danger of throwing 
the economy into a tailspin. This 
feature of the undertaking, namely 
that of putting the brakes on or off as 














the situation requires, is the signifi- 
cant change. The emphasis has been 
put on stability. 

It is rash to predict success for the 
venture though there are harbingers 
of promise. Most recent have been 
the flotation of no less than $400 
million of new corporate securities in 
a single week and the simultaneous 
firming of the market for Government 
securities. Back of these healthful 
indications has been the willingness 
of the national money doctors to ease 
the credit strain by having the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks step into the 
market for the Treasury’s short-term 
bills. But it should be noted there 
was no drift to price-pegging or open- 
ing the bag to take all offerings. On 
balance the flexible credit mechanism 
appears to be working. 


Tax Boomerang 


NEARLY EVERYONE, it 
seems, is agreed that excise taxes are 
bad. The National Association of 
Manufacturers opposes them because, 
for one thing, they are discriminatory, 
and the Treasury Department doesn’t 
like them because they are cumber- 
some and sometimes create problems 
of enforcement. Two taxes in par- 
ticular give indications of evasion. 
Illicit sales of liquor have apparently 
reached a point where unlicensed 
stills are making profits at the ex- 
pense of the legitimate industry and 
considerable clandestine traffic in cig- 
arettes is reported. In the former 
instance, the law of diminishing re- 
turns is operating to the disadvantage 
of the Federal treasury. In the latter, 
states and cities with onerous taxes 
have restricted local cigarette trade. 
Not only is simplification of the tax 
structure a part of the problem now 
but also effectiveness. Excessive 
taxes eventually boomerang. 
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American Stores 


Better Outlook for 


Sales growth for this established food chain is outstrip- 
ping the industry. With large capital outlays over, divi- 


dends could easily be increased from present $2 rate 


A many consumer - goods 
industries have reached ripe 
maturity, there is still a considerable 
growth factor in the business of food 
chains. This is accounted for by the 
transition from the small grocery 
store to the self-service supermarket. 
As a comparatively old chain, Ameri- 
can Stores is still in the midst of 
changing its small less efficient and 
less economic units to modern super 
stores. 

Now down to 1,289 outlets (vs. a 
1938 high of 2,416) American had 
$542 million sales in fiscal 1953 or 
$420,000 per unit. An interesting con- 
trast can be made with the newest of 
the chains, Food Fair Stores, which 
has virtually nothing but supermar- 
kets. In 1952, each of Food Fair’s 162 
stores had a unit volume of $1.8 mil- 
lion, slightly more than 4% times 
that of American Stores. However, 
American is making rapid progress 
and now has reached the point where 
self-service stores outnumber smaller 
markets by 787 to 502. In the past 
four years alone the company has 
added 209 larger stores and closed 
553 smaller ones. Under such con- 
ditions and during the period of 
change, American obviously will not 
be able to match the profit margins 
of other large chains which do not 
have the problem and the expense of 
closing hundreds of obsolete stores. 
But the stock market seems to have 
more than fully discounted this fact 
in its appraisal of American Stores 
common stock, with the shares now 
selling at less than 10 cents per dollar 
of sales, vs. 22 cents for Food Fair. 

While the company issues only 
semi-annual earnings reports (fiscal 
year ends March 30), sales for five 
months ended last August were 11 
per cent ahead of a year ago, and full 
year results probably will exceed 
$600 million. If the company is able 
to carry down to net at least one per 
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cent of its sales it should earn better 
than $5 per share, as compared to 
$3.91 in fiscal 1953 and $3.88 the year 
before, both poor from the viewpoint 
of earnings. 

American Stores is the fourth 
largest chain, and has a great deal of 
manufacturing facilities, a factor 
which necessitates a somewhat larger 
inventory than most of its competi- 
tors. The company owns five modern 
bakeries with a weekly capacity of 
2.5 million loaves of bread and 200,- 
000 pounds of cake and pastry. In 
addition, canning plants are main- 





American Stores 
Earned 





Sales Per +Divi- 
*Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1938.. $109.8 $0.51 None 11%— 6% 
1939.. 114.8 0.88 $0.50 144%— 8% 
1940.. 1248 0.76 0.75 14%— 8% 
1941.. 157.7 166 100 114— 8% 
1942.. 209.1 1.54 0.75 12 — 93¢ 
1943.. 212.1 131 100 16 —11% 
1944.. 2276 140 100 1954—15 
1945.. 233.5 1.51 1.00 29 —17% 
1946.. 3146 346 1.10 43 -—25% 
1947.. 388.6 455 140  283%4—23% 
1948.. 417.5 435 175 27 —d2Zi 
1949.. $105.9 $1.14 1.75 315%%—21% 
1950.. 416.6 518 200 38 —291, 
1951.. 469.8 546 200 384%—32% 
1952.. 521.3 388 200 407%—34 
1953.. 5420 3.91 2.00 §45 —38 
*Calendar years through 1948; March 30, 
thereafter. fCalendar years. §Through Sept. 23, 
1953. tPeriod from January 1 to April 2. 
eo 
-——-NUMBER OF RETAIL UNITS— 
Self- Sales 
service Per Store 
Year- Super- Other (Thou- 
end markets Stores Total sands) 
1938... 133 2,283 2,416 $45.4 
1939... 296 1,976 2,272 50.5 
1940... 418 1,739 2,157 57.9 
1941... 517 1,613 2,130 74.0 
1942... 576 1,523 2,099 99.6 
1943... 579 1,487 2,066 102.6 
1944... 595 1,425 2,020 112.7 
1945... 606 1,358 1,964 118.5 
1946... 665 1,347 2,012 156.4 
1947... 708 1,213 1,921 202.3 
1948... 761 1,072 1,833 227.8 
1949... 765 872 1,637 254.0 
1950... 773 732 1,505 310.0 
1951 781 627 1,408 370.1 


*1952-53 787 502 420.0 


*Through March 30, 1953. 


1,289 








tained in Maryland and Wisconsin ; 


creameries and milk evaporating 
stations in Wisconsin; meat packing 
plants in Nebraska and Colorado, 
and a coffee mill in Colombia. Stores 
are heavily concentrated in the East, 
with more than 60 per cent in the 
State of Pennsylvania, mainly in the 
coal mining and_ steel districts. 

Obviously, common stockholders 
have not been treated over-generously 
from the standpoint of dividends. 
When earnings slumped to 51 cents a 
share in 1938 dividends were omitted ; 
and by 1946 when per share profit 
had climbed back to $3.46, dividends 
had only gone to $1.10. Since 1950 
the company has been distributing $2 
a share, the low figure being more or 
less dictated by heavy expenditures. 

With the transition period pro- 
gressing smoothly and sales in a 
steady upward trend, ahead of the 
industry average, it may be possible 
to raise sales to $640 million by 1954 
and boost profit margins to a con- 
servative 114 per cent. This would 
bring per share earnings to better 
than $6. Attainment of even a $5 
level, predicted for the current fiscal 
year, should warrant an increase in 
the $2 dividend rate. 

In addition to the American Stores 
group, other chains operated are the 
Acme Super Markets in Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Nu-Way 
Markets and the Danahy-Faxon 
Stores in the Buffalo, N. Y., area. 
Coverage of other states is not under 
consideration at the moment, although 
completion of the modernization pro- 
gram might effect a change. 

The termination of Government 
price controls has relieved the com- 
pany of a great amount of burden- 
some administrative detail and prices 
are now being determined by the 
natural forces of supply and demand. 
Most important, the sales rise experi- 
enced in the first months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year is attributed solely 
to greater tonnage, with almost no 
increase in prices. 

While American Stores has been 
relatively slow in adjusting to the 
changing times, it now appears to be 
entering a period of substantial 
growth. Although at a current price 
of 41 the shares yield only 4.8 per 
cent, they merit consideration for 
their long-term growth prospects. 
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1953 . 
ANNUAL REPORT 


A copy of the 1953 Annual 

Report may be obtained upon 

request to the General Office: 

20 North Wocker Drive, 

Chicago 6, or to the Corporate 

Office: 61 Broodway, New 
York 6 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Sales 


Aer eee weer enn w eee ewe se nse eeeecer ener esas ceeeseseeeeeseeeesesseneneee 


Earnings Before Income Taxes 


income TaKNS.....-s 5.328. 


Percent Income Taxes to Earnings Before Income 
ee: eee = 


Net Earnings for the Year... eeceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeee 
Percent Net Earnings to Sales. ......... 2.2.2.2... 


Earnings Per Share of Common Stock Outstanding 
PURE IDs sn ocinsncdaiinions 


Percent of Net Earnings Distributed as Dividends .... 


Earnings Retained in the Business 


Common Stockholders’ Equity 


Equity per Share of Common Stock 


Working Capital at End of Year... 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


Expenditures for Capital Additions 


Excess Profits Tax Exemption 
including Percentage Depletion __...................... ... 


Long-Term Debt 
3.65% Subordinated Debentures 
3%% Term Loan.................-.....-.. 
2%% Purchase Money Mortgage 


Dal CRE I aan ssc dec acct ec cee 
Number of Stockholders 


1953 


Yeor Ended June 30 


$88,837,456 


$9,880,176 
$2,850,000 


28.85% 


$7,030,176 
791% 


$2.87 
57.66% 
$2,976,345 
$67,638,349 
$29.20 


$35,438,362 
5.8 to 1 


$19,567,779 


...$14,000,000 


$20,000,000 


... $10,700,000 


$625,000 
$77,471,349 
10,779 





1952 
Yeor Ended June 30 
$84,570,447 
$9,678,251 
$3,025,000 


31.26% 


$6,653,251 
7.87% 


$2.90 
56.86% 


$2,869,944 
$59,222,317 
$27.40 


$27,879,094 
6.4 to 1 


$10,059,531 


$10,586,950 


$11,350,000 
$750,000 


$69,055,317 
10,947 
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Approaching tax reductions and. probability that any over-all 


decline in business will be limited are constructive factors. 


But restoration of investment confidence may take some time 


Stock prices took heart from the encouraging 
words of Benjamin Fairless of U. S. Steel and 
Treasury Secretary George M. Humphrey last week 
and staged a moderate recovery following their re- 
cent sinking spell. Secretary Humphrey’s renewed 
promise of relief from EPT and a 10 per cent cut 
in individual income taxes next January 1 served 
to bolster the morale of investors which has recently 
been undergoing a severe testing. 


Especially pertinent to the present economic 
situation is the Fairless observation that we can 
talk ourselves into a depression. Too many eco- 
nomic soothsayers are prone to overemphasize the 
slightest indication of a let-down from the over- 
stimulated economic activity of the past two years 
as a sign of catastrophe. These observers ignore the 
numerous cushions in the economy such as farm 
price supports, unemployment insurance, and the 
tax structure which provides a very effective 
cushion to earnings after taxes, when the trend 
is downward. 


Admittedly, there are uncertain factors on 
the business horizon. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, noting that inventories at mid-year 
reached a record high, states: “This rapid growth 
in stocks, perhaps more than any other single 
factor, raises a question as to the ability of the 
economy to maintain second-quarter activity levels 
through the remainder of the year.” It may be 
recalled that the 1949 slide-off in business was 
primarily an inventory recession. Another caution 
signal is the fact that unfilled orders in numerous 
heavy industry lines are declining. 


But the unprecedented years of prosperity 
which business has enjoyed have added a hidden 
layer of “fat” to many companies, and it is hardly 
likely that the dividend rates of well-established 
companies would be jeopardized by a mild earn- 
ings décline. Only 53 per cent of net earnings, on 
the average, was paid out by corporations in 1952, 
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well below the typical pre-war ratio of around 75 
per cent. Furthermore, substantial corrections have 
already taken place—not only in stock prices—but 
in commodity prices and in the bond market 
as well. 


Assuming that a 10 per cent decline in busi- 
ness should materialize next year, leaders in the 
tobacco, food, finance and other defensive groups 
should continue to do relatively well. (The market 
performances of such blue chips as General Foods 
and Corn Products indicate that few anticipate hard 
times for companies of this calibre.) Other indus- 
tries which are considerably more vulnerable to an 
economic downswing, such as meat packing, tex- 
tiles, movies and publishing, have actually been 
in a bear market for some time. Much of the “bad 
news affecting these groups seems already to have 
been discounted. 


One of the more noteworthy aspects of the 
market picture is the steady performance of the 
utilities, which too frequently are looked upon as 
a colorless group by the investing public. The roster 
of electric and gas companies that have raised 
their dividends in 1953 is impressive and, as rate 
cases are settled and earnings improve, more com- 
panies will join the parade. It would take more 
than a minor recession to impair the dividend- 
paying ability of the typical power and light en- 
terprise. 


Each decline in the market sows the seeds for 
an eventual advance and the recent downswing is 
no different. But in the months ahead, prospects 
for tax reduction and a sizable crop of year-end 
dividend extras will be balanced against consider- 
able tax selling and perhaps further adjustments 
in some lines of business. Under these conditions, 
investors should adhere to basically conservative 
policies, stressing quality and secure income and 
avoiding issues in uncertain position. 

Written September 24, 1953; Louis J. Rolland 
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School Age Population Rising 

Vigorous growth of the nation’s school age popu- 
lation, which is expected to increase at a rate of 
more than one million a year for the rest of the 
present decade, will call for more school buildings, 
schoolbooks, children’s clothes, sporting goods, and 


homes to live in. The growth, the Metropolitan Life - 


Insurance Company points out, will reflect the 
marked upswing in births following World War II. 
As of mid-year 1953, there were 34.8 million chil- 
dren between the ages five to 17 in the United 
States; in the next seven years this number will rise 
by more than one-fifth, reaching an estimated 42.2 
million in 1960. 

The greatest percentage growth meanwhile will 
be in the 14-17 age bracket, wherein gains will be 
greatly accelerated from 1957 on, and. the geo- 
graphical area with the greatest increase in this 
and the lower age brackets will be the West, Next 
in growth will be the North Central area, third the 
Northeast, with the South a poor fourth. But the 
South will continue to have many more children 
than any of the other areas, while the West still 
has the fewest by far. 


Higher Retail Sales 


With automobiles accounting for most of the in- 
crease, retail sales in August, totaling some $14.2 
billion, were nearly six per cent higher than in the 
1952 month. Some $5.2 billion was spent for dura- 
ble goods and $9.0 billion for non-durables. The 
latter figure was fractionally lower than August 
1952, but Labor Day and school openings came 
earlier last year. The most consistent results for the 
last 30 months, says the Department of Commerce, 
have been in the food group, which has continued 


to show rising trends in both unit volume and dol- 
lar sales. 


Fire Losses at New Peak 


August fire losses set an all-time monthly high 
of $107.7 million, a rise of 91 per cent over July 
and bringing the eight-month total to $616.7 mil- 
lion, up 17.9 per cent over the $522.8 million re- 
ported for the same 1952 period. The bulge reflects 
the General Motor’s Livonia (Mich.) fire of August 
12. Even before that, however, insurance men had 
resigned themselves to seeing 1953 losses establish 
a new peak for the third successive year. The rising 
tide of fire damage, now averaging $2.4 million a 
day, with a death toll at the rate of 11,000 a year, 
has stirred the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
16 


to issue a special plea to the nation to step up the 
pace of fire prevention campaigns. Underwriting 
results of fire companies will feel the impact of the 
sharp upturn in losses this year, but the over-all 
effect on earnings will be offset largely by invest- 


ment income, which has held at a high level over 
recent years. 


Dividends for "Forgotten Months" 


Because most corporations follow the practice of 
making their quarterly dividend disbursements on 
a January-April-July-October or a March-June- 
September-December schedule, the remaining four 
months of February, May, August and November 
have become the “forgotten” months so far as the 
investor’s dividend income is concerned. However, 
a number of companies do make quartérly pay- 
ments during the latter four months and the tabula- 
tion below lists eight utilities following such a 
policy. Inclusion of several issues of this sort in 


one’s security list will help to even out the flow of 
investment income. 


Recent Annual 


Price Rate Yield 
American Natural Gas..... 34 $2.00 5.9% 
Carolina Power & Light... 37 $2.00 -5.4 
Central Hudson G. & E.... 12 0.70 5.8 
Cleve. Elec. Illuminating... 50 2.60 5.2 
EG@aho Power .......0:.... 43 2.00 4.7 
-, 2. eee m. OG... ..... 23 1.90 5.9 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.... 19 1.20 6.3 
weeme Lightigg .......... 65 $4.00 6.2 





s—Also paid 5% stock in 1953. 


Oil Quota Cut 


The Texas Railroad Commission has again re- 
duced the permitted output of crude oil in the state, 
this time to 2.9 million barrels daily for the month 
of October. The new quota brings the reduction in 
the daily allowable to more than 200,000 barrels 
in the past two months. Inventories of most petro- 
leum products are now regarded as more than am- 
ple and stocks are reported to be moving more 
slowly than in the early months of this year. The 
present world supply-demand situation would, of 
course, be worsened by a resumption of production 
in Iran. But at least a year would be required for 
the Iran refinery to become fully operative. 


Carpets Lagging 


The most important months for retail carpet-sales 
are usually September, October and November but 
sales thus far have failed to pick up momentum and 
retailers are keeping inventories at a low level. This 
has held back the movement at wholesale, and. mills 
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are trimming production schedules. The makers 
nevertheless are confronted with rising costs due to 
higher raw wool prices. A faster sales pace is all 
the more essential since output so far this year has 
been considerably ahead of the year-earlier period. 
Six months’ figures, latest available, show produc- 
tion of 38.1 million square yards vs. slightly over 
29.6 million in the 1952 half, and it is likely that 


most of this gain has been retained since. 


More Reinforced Plastics 


Production of reinforced plastics, which are plas- 
tic materials impregnated with glass fibers, con- 
tinues to mount as new markets open up. The truck 
trailer field is regarded as holding considerable 
promise as trailers made of reinforced plastics are 
lightweight and can be produced and maintained 
with relatively low costs. Auto bodies made of 
fibrous glass plastics have already become a reality. 
particularly in the sports car field. Plastic pipe. 
luggage, fishing rods, and boats are also becoming 
increasingly popular. Reflecting the growth of re- 
inforced plastics and good demand also for con- 
ventional types of these materials, the plastics mold- 
ing industry is expected to do a record volume of 
business this year. 


Fast-Growing Silicones 

Silicones, which have been described as “the 
offspring of a chemical marriage between sand 
and oil” easily rank among today’s fastest-growing 
chemical compounds. By 1960, it is expected that 
demand for the versatile compounds—which can 
be used in liquid, rubber or resin form—will in- 
crease ten-fold over present levels. Among the nu- 
merous applications for the materials are: silicone- 
treated paper to clean eye glasses; silicone liquid 
to prevent foaming of chemicals; and binding 
agents to hold glass fibers together. Silicone auto- 








mobile and furniture polishes are also expanding 
their markets. The leading producers of silicones 
are General Electric, Dow Corning (jointly owned 
by Dow Chemical and Corning Glass), Union Car- 
bide and Libbey-Owens-Ford. Union Carbide re- 
cently announced plans to build a new silicone 
plant in West Virginia. 


Corporate Briefs 


Du Pont plans a $3 million plant and mine near . 
Lawtey, Fla., for the production of ilemite, the 
raw material for titanium. 

Brown Shoe’s sales so far this year are ahead 
of a year ago, and earnings are reported keeping 
pace. 

B. F. Goodrich has developed a rubber conveyor 
belt that can be adjusted so as either to shed water 
or to retain it. 

St. Regis Paper plans a $4.5 million expansion 
program for its kraft paper production center in 
Pensacola, Fla. 

American Can has opened a new plant at Le- 
moyne, Pa., with an annual capacity of four mil- 
lion cans. 

Congoleum-Nairn will discontinue operations at 
its Salem, N. J., plant, as a result of consolidations 
effected since the acquisition of Sloane-Blabon. 

Westinghouse sales of electric fans in the first 
seven months of this year were 60 per cent ahead 
of the like 1952 period. ‘ 

Standard Oil of Ohio has started construction on 
a $2.5 million refined products distribution center 

‘in Cleveland. 

General Electric has developed a rocket propul- 
sion motor with power equal to a pair of 2,000 hp. 
locomotives. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society is planning an 
$11 million, 25-story office building, in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't 234s, 1972-67........... 94 2.92% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 92 3.27 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 3.91 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961......... 91 3.90 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s 

BOS ockcwsees sass Susiicneeese ss 90 3.65 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 dst aemaeonss 90 3.63 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 85 3.40 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 86 3.49 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.... 103 4.24 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 95 3.65 104% 
West Penn Electric 314s, 1974...... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 123 569% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cuim.............. 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 100 450 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 99 5.09 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 82 6.10 105 

Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Indi- 


r--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $150 40 50% 
Celanese Corporation ........ 225 100 22 46 
Dow SPieiaital so). i0s oisivieiscin oe x *0.80 100 35 2.9 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... Lo 6 *12)631 
- General Electric ............. 300 300 70 43 
General Foods .......02.....- 240 205 56 4.7 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4.00 *3.00 227 1.8 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 225 50 60 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 2.50 150 65 38 
United’ Air: Ties. ics b.0i5i ds 3% 1.50 0.75 23 44 
Ee le yc eianeeleeapadingeapap anette 200 "FS "34 S38 





* Also paid in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 





American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 153 59% 
Borden Company ............. 280 180 57 49 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 1.70 39 762 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 4 55 
"8 ee ee ee 3.00 3.00 49 6.1 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 450 3.00 57 7.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300 300 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 2.05 36 +61 
adie Linhtltie 6 ociesicticvces 3.00 3.25 65 F62 
Pup Morris bd... cscess.ss 3.00 3.00 50 60 
BOON TNE Sic secceses sie 240 180 37 65 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 2.00 150 31 65 
Southern California Edison..... 200 2.00 35 5.7 
er 200 150 34 59 
Ce rere 3.00 2.25 50 60 
Union Pacific R. R............ 6.00 6.00 101 539 
IT TE ii ina selina rn ons diiais 400 350 48 73 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 130 24 7.1 
West Penn Electric............ 2.05 165 34 65 
* Also paid stock. 7+ Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
--Dividends— Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


Rilied: Sete: 6saveis .vceswure $3.00 $3.00 36 83% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 300 47 85 
Ramet, Peabody ...665006sci03 2.00 150 29 69 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 060 13 62 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 2.00 38 53 
Flintkote Company ........... 250 150 2 7.7 
General Motors .............. 400 300 55 73 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 200 29 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 600 3.75 63 7.9 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 2.00 150 36 5.6 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 3.00 56 7.1 
Simmons Company ........... 250 150 29 69 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200: 235 9 72 
Tide Water Associated Oil .... 1.15 0.75 20 5. 
Underwood Corporation ...... 400 2.25 35 86 
Ce te Mr tt nae s ucieapeases 3.00 2.25 35 86 
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Washington Newsletter 





Reorganization of Government bureaus brings on temporary 


headaches for businessmen—Seek method of improving mar- 


ket for Gl mortgages—FTC broadens usage of "free" in ads 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Although 
the new officials pride themselves on 
being business minded, businessmen 
complain that it’s harder than it used 
to be to deal with the Government. 
Everywhere, there’s just been or is 
about to be a great reorganization. So 
there’s a new man to see, who doesn’t 
yet know what’s going on. If the old 
contact sits at his old desk doing the 
same things as before, he’s likely, be- 
ing a hold-over, to have gotten timid. 
It’s his boss who must pass on the 
question you’ve put to him. 

There are all sorts of little things 
which businessmen must know. Can- 
ners, for instance, must be able 
quickly to get accurate interpretations 
of new specifications, say, for fruits 
and vegetables. The officials who 
used to do that for them now are 
scared. A company selling abroad 
used to follow up Government gifts 
to foreign countries, which it can no 
longer do. REA has been reor- 
ganized and borrowers often must 
deal with different officials. After 
the war, it was easy for big retailers 
to get hold of the old OPA records— 
in the event of renewed control. But 
OPS records are scattered every- 
where or destroyed. 

In speeches by the top men, you 
sometimes read sentences to the effect 
that they themselves, not underlings, 
now make policy. It’s true, but there’s 
a kind of reverse English on the 
point. With the Civil Service scared, 
almost everything is left to the boss, 
so the bosses must be frightfully busy. 





At least so far as the Washing- 
ton office is concerned, these observa- 
tions don’t seem to apply to the SEC. 
An issuer gets the same advice from 
the same people on how to fill out the 
various forms; it’s evidently as easy 
as it used to be for an investment 
banker to get a point settled about a 
prospectus. In this agency, there 
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have been no complaints either by 
visitors or by the staff. 


For years, FTC lawyers, as is 
well known, continually tried to break 
new ground, forever making Robin- 
son Patman Act prohibitions embrace 
just a little more. A new cease-and- 
desist order was likely to differ in 
some respect from all the old ones 
that had gone before. The new 
chairman has just pointed out that 
this may not have mattered much. 
Nobody kept track or, much less 
enforced, the piled up orders. 

So the next job is to go through 
the files. It’s to be suspected that 
there will be found scores of orders, 
which apply to nothing whatever, en- 
joing defunct concerns from prac- 
tices that no longer would be worth 
trying. Dead stop orders, presumably, 
will be torn up leaving FTC to en- 
force the rest. 

At present, it’s said, there is no 
actual enforcement since FTC de- 
pends wholly on complaints from 
competitors. This would work out 
well enough in false advertising cases, 
but hardly, it’s claimed, in compli- 
cated pricing systems, partly hidden 
from the public. 


The trade press catering to vari- 
ous independent retailers has been 
filled in recent months with attacks 
on the new FTC policy. Proposals 
for seeing whether a given practice 
actually hurts anybody before stop- 
ping it, it’s claimed, is a veil for 
dropping Robinson-Patman com- 
plaints altogether. There may be a 
lot of discussion of this in Congress. 


There are forecasts from builders 
of a campaign next year to get the 
Government to make direct housing 
loans. The argument will be that 
veterans entitled to GI loans often 
can’t find lenders so that the Govern- 










ment guarantee isn’t worth much. 
Therefore the Government should 
make the loan direct, taking first 
mortgages on new houses. 

It’s fairly obvious that Congress 
isn’t ready to put the Government 
directly into the lending business. It 
has barely gotten started in taking it 
out of business. Sponsors themselves 
know that. Evidently, they think that 
by pushing plans for direct loans, 
they can get Congress to improve the 
market for GI mortgages. 

It’s far from clear just how this 
could be done, without easing credit 
generally. One way would be to raise 
interest charges on GI loans but this 
may be neither sufficient nor satis- 
factory. Insofar as either builders 
or veterans’ organizations are con- 
cerned, there probably won’t be an 
assault on Federal Reserve policy. 


People are richer than has been 
generally supposed. Leaving out 
such things as furniture, clothing and 
appliances, half of the families in this 
country have a net worth of more 
than $5,000. The lowest income 
group, according to a survey by the 
Federal Reserve Board, showed 
median net worth of $1,300. Business- 
men and farmers seem to save most, 
wage earners least. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has changed the meaning of the word 
“free,” which in its old dictionary 
meant given for no consideration at 
all. Now book club premiums and 
the like may be called “free” again. 
Evidently, the Commission will with- 
draw in a case against the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, now before the 
Supreme Court. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS} 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 175 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 26 


PREFERENCE STOCK 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 22 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on the 
Common Stock; 

28 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; 

2814 cents per share on the 
Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- 
vertible Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able October 31,1953, to stock- 
holders of record October 5, 
1953. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, October 31,1953. 


P, C. HALE, Treasurer 
September 18, 1953 
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TLE 4 


NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


| 
| DivipEND No. 23 


| CONSOLIDATED 


ULL 


WINN 


1 Tne BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
|| has this day declared a regular 
| quarterly cash dividend of Sixty- 
Two and One-Half Cents(62144¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable on No- 
|, vember 16, 1953 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
October 15, 1953. 


MMH 


i| R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
| September 17, 1953 
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THE PIERCE GOVERNOR 
COMPANY 


A cash dividend of thirty cents (30¢) 
a share has been declared payable 
September 30, 1953 to stockholders of 
record September 24, 1953. 

M. W. FLEECE, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
September 17, 1953 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 


An experimental model fire engine 
designed primarily for military use is 
about half the size of a standard Navy 
fire truck; called the Ranger, its chief 
advantages are maneuverability over 
rough terrain and fitness for duty on 
calls for which it would be uneco- 
nomical to assign a larger “pumper” 
vehicle—built by Willys Motors, 
Inc., and Mobile Fire Apparatus, 
Inc., the truck is capable of pumping 
500 gallons of water a minute at a 
pressure of 120 pounds per square 
inch. . . . The increase in the use of 
wire wheel discs on passenger cars 
has witnessed a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of thefts of those 
gadgets—to forestall such loss, Spen- 
cer Specialties has introduced a set 
of so-called Stop-Thief locks which 
can easily be installed so that only 
the holder of the key can remove the 
wire discs. 


Books & Magazines . . 

Mid-October will witness the debut 
of World, a monthly magazine whose 
aim will be to interpret global news 
so that “the headlines make sense’— 
two features will be of special inter- 
est: (1) a world business section, 
and (2) an Index for Foreign Invest- 
ment which will present in graph 
form factors Americans should con- 
sider before investing in foreign lands. 
... An Outdoor Life Book Club has 
been started by Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company—monthly selections 
will include popular books in its field, 
while bonuses will consist of higher- 
priced editions which will be re- 
printed by the Club... . A quarterly 
magazine for expectant mothers is 
being planned by Barchester Publica- 
tions, Inc.—called Expecting, it will 
be mailed to women whose names 
have been furnished by physicians. 
. . . Manufacturers interested in the 
commercial production of new inven- 
tions get an assist from a quarterly 
magazine due October 1—appropri- 
ately titled New, the magazine will in- 
clude details, illustrations and cost 
estimates of ideas available on sale 


and royalty bases. . . . Books for chil- 
dren in the eight-to-12-year age 
range will be offered by a newly 
formed Parents’ Magazine Book Club 
for Children—October selection, the 
Club’s first, is The Story of Marco 
Polo, by Olive Price. 


Chemicals . . . 

A process for flameproofing work 
clothing is announced by Treesdale 
Laboratories & Textile Processing 
Company—fabric treated under the 
Permaproof 300 process, as it is 
called, remains flameproof perma- 
nently, even after repeated washing 
and dry cleaning. . . . Speaking of 
fireproofing, an industrial paint mar- 
keted by Fyr-Kote Company doubles 
dutywise by giving off carbon dioxide 
and calcium chloride in the event of 
fire—the chemicals in turn reduce the 
fire’s oxygen supply and thereby help 
to smother it. . . . On the technical 
side of the news, two new non-shrink 
laminating resins under the Tool- 
plastik trade name have been intro- 
duced by Rezolin, Inc., to round out 
its line of plastic tooling materials— 
for those who are interested in ex- 
perimenting with laminated tool ap- 
plications, the firm offers at a nominal 
cost a Laminating Pilot Production 
Kit which includes the aforemen- 
tioned as well as other required mate- 
rials. . . . After several years of use 
industrially, a stain remover product 
for plastic dishes is being made avail- 
able to housewives—the cleaner, a 
product of Maid-Easy Cleaning Prod- 
ucts Corporation, is said to take out 
coffee and other food stains without 
harm to the plastic. 


Grocery Products .. . 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., is about 
to market an entirely. new type of 
floor cleaner that will make easy work 
of removing dirt and accumulated 
coatings of wax from floors—harm- 
less to hands and clothing, the new 
product, trade named Kleen Floor, is 
suitable for all floors but those made 
of wood. . . . Travelers who would 
like to rinse out a few items of cloth- 
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ing enroute now can obtain a deter- 
gent packaged for their needs—Trip 
Suds, the product referred to, is 
packed in single use pouches (20 to 
a package) by Doyle-Decker, Inc... . 
A furniture polish in a dark and a 
blond finish has been added to the 
line of Simoniz Company—a liquid 
product, it will be sold under the 
name H1Lite. 


Novelties... 

Toys for youngsters are certainly 
realistic these days! A small-fry sub- 
marine actually floats beneath the 
water’s surface and fires toy tor- 
pedoes that shoot through the water 
and then rise to the surface—a pred- 
uct of Ideal Toy Corporation, it’s de- 
signed for use in the bathtub or play 
pool... . Speaking of children, there’s 
now a circular playpen for tots—fash- 
ioned with lattice-work similar to that 
of a porch gate, it expands from an 
eight-inch in diameter bundle when 
stored to a circle providing about 23 
square feet of playing space (source, 
Tigger & Company)... . An unusual 
combination unit about to be mar- 
keted under the Milano label by the 
Shelgrn Company is a stainless steel 
cigarette lighter which also features a 
nail file, scissors, cutting blade and a 
piercing blade—about the same size 
as an average lighter, this multi-pur- 
pose model is neatly designed and 


provides space for engraving the own- 
er’s initials. . . . Connecticut Leather 
Company has a leather kit with all the 
materials needed for assembling a 
ladies’ alligator handbag—experience 
and special tools are entirely unneces- 
sary, reports the maker. 


Photography .. . 

An adapter which fits the Rectaflex 
35-mm. camera to the ocular tube of 
microscopes for photo-micrography 
has been announced by Director 
Products Corporation — called the 
Amic, the unit will fit any standard 
microscope, and can be adapted to 
order for special-size equipment. . . . 
In the market for a camera? You'll 
find helpful hints on the extensive line 
offered under the Ansco trade name 
in a new 24-page pocket-size booklet 
available from your local photo shop 
—described in terms of performance 
are, for example, the various lenses, 
shutters and view finders in the 
Ansco line. . . . Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has a bargain for the would-be 
home movie maker seeking an inex- 
pensive camera—it’s a new model of 
the low-priced Brownie featuring an 
extra-fast Lumenized {/1.9 lens. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ Self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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match? 


That’s a three-way split 
many people don’t relish. 
But smart financial adver- 
tisers’ faces light up over 
the results they get from the 
three-way coverage of The 
New York Times among pro- 
fessional, institutional and 
private investors the coun- 
try over... at a lower cost 
per reader than in any other 
national financial publica- 
tion. Make your advertising 
work more effectively in 


The New York Times 


FOR 46 YEARS FIRST IN THE WORLD 
IN FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
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Airslide Car on Nation-Wide Tour 





A working model of General American Transportation Corporation's Airslide 

covered hopper car, which was designed for economical and safe shipment of dry, 

powdered and granular commodities in bulk, recently made its first stop in a 

tour of the major cities of the nation. The- model, above, will be on exhibit 

for the public as well as for railroad executives. The new car was designed in 
collaboration with the Fuller Company. 





IT’S READY 
POLK S 
Bank Ge 


LATEST DATA 


June 30, 1953 State- 
ment, Officers, Direc- 
tors, Correspondents, 
Transit Number, Check 
Routing Symbol. Also, 
Canadian Banks, For- 
eign Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Invest- 
ment Dealers. 


COMPLETE 
ACCURATE 
EASY TO USE 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
Single issue price $27.50 
Five year rate $20.00 a copy 


R. L. POLK & CO. 
130 Fourth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
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Business Background 





Beardsley Ruml says Congress will change Federal budget form 


within a year—Necessary, he believes, if taxes are to be cut 





UML PLAN—‘That’s a hard 

one,” conceded BEARDSLEY 
RumtL. He was about to answer a 
question in connection with his pro- 
posal to “reform” our present Federal 
budget by breaking it into two or 
more parts: one a consolidated cash 
budget, and the other consisting of 
one or more capital budgets. Into the 
latter would be transferred certain 
items which either produce income or 
are held for later resale such as tin in 
our stockpiling program. The ques- 
tion covered the vacuum that would 
be left under our present debt limit 
if, as he suggested recently to the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
the nation’s “overstated require- 
ments” of $12 billion were removed 
from the budget as now constituted. 
Did he believe that such an action 
might, in the words of Secretary of 
the Treasury Grorce M. HumpnHrey, 
“encourage a little lack of the econ- 
omy that we are trying to get into this 
picture?” The question did not catch 
the author of the pay-as-you-go with- 
holding tax plan at a loss for words. 


His Answer—The pressure on 
Government to raise funds would be 
eased as a result of such a change, he 
observed. But Congress would not be 
disposed, like Nature, to fill the 
vacuum; it would not resort auto- 
matically to the process of voting 
more appropriations, he reasoned. 
Instead, it would have little choice 
but to cut taxes, so great is the de- 
mand for relief. As for the com- 
panion danger that adoption of his 
proposal might encourage some Con- 
gresses at a later date to put items 
into the capital asset or investment 
category that do not belong there, Mr. 
Ruml was equally optimistic. Dubious 
projects, now covered by pork barrel 
appropriations, would be brought out 
into the open, he argued. They would 
stand on their own merits, subject to 
Congressional debate and probably 
hearings—and where would the pureé- 
ly pork barrel project get off then? 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell— 





“Instead of being financed 90 per cent 
or thereabouts by taxes currently 
levied on the population, they would 
be financed 90 per cent or there- 
abouts by borrowing,” he said. In 
such cases, investors would decide, 
for their backing would be essential. 
“The budget reform plan,’ he 
pleaded, “is a’ “businesslike way of 
replacing our present hodgepodge of 
Federal financial record keeping. It 
is necessary if we are to get tax re- 
ductions. Therefore, a change in our 
present method—whether in the form 
of this particular plan or not—is 
bound to be made before the next 
Congress adjourns.” 


The Big Problem—aA vital con- 
cern, as FINANCIAL Wor Lp suggested 
recently in an editorial, is economy. 
Whether the Government changes its 
method of keeping books or not, there 
are many who insist we have crossed 
the safety line with respect to Gov- 


ernment spending, and they will © 


study the new Ruml plan carefully 
before approving it. Like Secretary 
Humphrey, they want to be certain it 
does not “encourage a little lack of 
the economy that we are trying to get 
into this picture.” 





Woodbridge at Helm—Business 
associates and friends of C. K. Woop- 
BRIDGE got a lift from the Dictaphone 
Corporation’s recent announcement of 
a change in top personnel. Lioyp M. 
PowELt received a fitting reward in 
his promotion to the office of presi- 





C. K. Woodbridge L. M. Powell 


dent, particularly for his duties, since 
1950 as vice president in charge oj 
sales. As for Mr. Woodbridge— 
who became president in 1923, later 
retired, and then moved back into the 
presidency in 1948 which title he held 
until now—it was announced that he 
will be chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. In other 
words Mr. Woodbridge is turning 
over a large part of the managing 
burden to a younger man, but is still 
continuing in harness. Old enough 
for a quieter life a decade and a half 
ago, he is too young to retire today. 





Forgotten Man?—Recent assur- 
ances from Washington that the ex- 
cess profits tax will expire at the end 
of this calendar year and that the 
defense-inspired addition to the in- 
come tax rate will go with it helped 
no little to lift the spirits of members 
of the American Stock Exchange at- 
tending their recent annual outing. 
All of this was reflected in the better 
tone of the securities markets, which 
staged a brisk. rally on the brokers’ 
day of play—for, even on a golf 
course, they retain ticker conscious- 
ness- But it remained for President 
Epwarp T. McCormick to renew 
attention to a tax in which investors 
particularly are interested, the capital 
gains tax. Action on this tax, along 
with the double tax on dividends, has 
been consistently urged by the popular 
McCormick, not only because of 
“their impact on our own business, 
but because of the over-all point of 
view of investors, Government and in- 
dustry.” 





Market Barometer — The stock 
market was once the barometer of 
business in this country but has be- 
come now only one of several barom- 
eters, in the opinion of many students. 
Among them is Murray SHIELDS, 
vice president and economist of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Two reasons support the opinion. 
Many of the country’s large buying 
and selling orders are executed off the 
board and speculative business based 
largely on the trader’s day-to-day feel 
of the business pulse no longer is so 
important as it was formerly. In- 
cidentally, Mr. Shields is bullish on 
the longer range future and forecasts 
“fabulous” economic growth over the 
next ten or twenty years. 
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Saving seconds where seasons count 


As the sparkling blue waters of Lake 
Superior turn darker under autumn 
skies, there’s a perceptible increase in 
the tempo of the men and ships that 
make up the Great Lakes ore carrying 
fleet. For enough iron ore must be 
moved to the stockpiles of steel mills 
to keep furnaces running throughout 
the long winter months when the 
Great Lakes are frozen in. 


Saving seconds where seasons count is 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


a vital job for the ore fleet. And one of 
the most important parts of this job is 
the speed in turn-around time—the 
time required to unload and load a ship. 


From 9,000 to 12,000 tons of ore are 
carried in the average ship. The new 
Ernest T. Weir, flagship of National’s 
fleet, carries over 20,000 tons! At the 
docks of National’s plants in Detroit 
and Buffalo and at Lower Lake ports— 
for rail shipment to its plant in Weirton, 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


West Virginia—ships are unloaded by 
giant cranes and started on their return 
voyage in a matter of a few hours. Such 
high-speed operations save the vital 
seconds so necessary to serve daily 
operating needs and also build the 
winter’s stockpiles. 


From ore mines to finishing facilities, 
National Steel is completely integrated 
and entirely modern. It is building 
constantly to serve America better. 


SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS WELDED INTO ONE 


COMPLETE STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 

Stran-Steel Division 

The Hanna Furnace Corp. National Mines Corp. 
National Steel Products Co, 


Weirton Stee? Company 


Hanna Iron Ore Company 








Personal 


Investment Supervision 
Assures Better Results 











K EEPING your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires constant study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 


experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


T HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 50 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 


ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


\ N ] ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the first 


step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 





FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


oO — send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
nvestor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C] Income CO) Safety 


(] Capital Enhancement 
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| Suggestion Systems 





Concluded from page 7 


tions at’ its various plants and its 
home office during the first half of 
this year, a very good showing for 
20,000 employes. A utility company 
with about the same number of em- 
ployes, Public Service Electric & Gas 
(New Jersey), receives fewer em- 
ploye suggestions because of its com- 
parative limited scope of operations, 
but it can be credited nevertheless 
with an increase of 59 per cent in dol- 
lar awards last year vs. 1951. 

Throughout the nation, some lucra- 
tive recent awards include $2,500 
paid by National Biscuit for a sug- 
gestion concerning a breakfast cereal 
cooking process, $2,000 paid by De- 
troit Edison (the company maxi- 
mum) for suggesting aluminum tape 
as a tie wire; $1,780 by the Army 
for a method of doubling the circuit 
capacity of Signal Corps long range 
radio equipment, and $1,500 by Ford 
Motor for a new production process. 
Last year Canadian General Electric 
paid an employe $6,245, Eastman Ko- 
dak rewarded a suggestionaire with 
$5,000, while Corning Glass Works 
paid out $4,498 and $3,140 for two 
suggestions on television equipment 
production. These larger awards are 
the exception, of course, rather than 
the rule. Because of the minor na- 
ture of most of the suggestions, aver- 
age amount paid is around $25, but 
the employe who continues to think 
constructively about his own job and 
those of others about him may some- 
time hit the jackpot. 

The international aspect of 
N.A.S.S. is reflected in the idea pro- 
motion programs of foreign subsidi- 
aries of American companies and 
of civilian employes of the U.S. mili- 
tary forces located in diverse areas 
throughout the world. “Suggestion 
systems,” the N.A.S.S._ observes, 
“are a means of expressing ideas, and 
thus wherever they are operated in 
the world they are proof of freedom 
of speech in those countries. As the 
individual is encouraged to contribute 
his creative thinking for the benefit 
of all, so will those countries remain 
strong and healthy.” Here in Amer- 
ica the system is proof of the harvest 
in store from the cultivation of ideas. 
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“ accepts the perforating service. Constant research in the laboratory and 
id responsibility of leadership in the field, a fleet of specially designed trucks, modern 
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of than 8,000 oil operators depend on Lane-Wells —as shown 
"i by the 200,000th successful perforating job which was 
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DO YOU SPECULATE WITH 


TAXABLE SECURITIES 
OR INVEST IN 


NON- TAXABLE 
MUNICIPAL BONDS? 


We think you will agree that the pur- 
chase of a taxable security yielding 
approximately 8% would represent 
speculation. But if you are in the 50% 
tax bracket you can keep only 4%! In 
other brackets you lose proportionately. 





Yet it is possible to obtain municipal 
bends, second in safety only to U. S. 
Governments, which yield up to 4%. 
Moreover, this 4% is completely free of 
Federal income taxes. You keep every 
penny of it, which makes you just as 
well off income-wise as the speculator 
in 8% taxable securities. 


It certainly would appear-to be unsound 
practice therefore to make speculative 
purchases from which you cannot hope 
to obtain higher net income than is 
readily obtainable from high-grade mu- 
nicipal bonds. 


Our 40-page illustrated brochure en- 
titled “Municipal Bonds for the Individ- 
ual Investor” is full of interesting and 
valuable facts about municipal bonds. 
You will find it both readable and non- 
technical. You may have a copy without 
obligation, together with a list of avail- 
able municipal bonds by addressing 
“Dept. W. F.” 


lL EBENTHAL& CO. 


835 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 6,NY. + REctor 2-1737 
Oldest House in America Specializing in 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 











Time to take a New Look 
at the Market 


See New 
Sept. Issue 


GRAPHIC STOCKS 


OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


monthly highs, lows—earnings—dividends—capi- 
calisations WOLUBE on virtually every active stock 
listed on New York Stock and American Stock Ex- 
ehanges from 1942 to September 1, 1953. 
SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND) 
YEARLY (6 REVISED BOOKS)............ 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 

















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses, 











Street News 





Sidelights on... recent A. B. A. convention . . . a former 


one-man company . . . and paperwork under Securities Act 


his was probably the least 

propitious time for the American 
Bankers Association to swoop down 
on the nation’s capital for an annual 
convention. Most of the several thou- 
sand bankers realized how ticklish the 
situation would be, but there was 
nothing to do but make the most of it. 
Three years ago when the organiza- 
tion set the place for the 1953 conven- 
tion no one concerned with that de- 
cision had even a remote idea that 
when the autumn of 1953 rolled 
around Washington would be occu- 
pied by a Republican Administration 
for the first time in two decades. Even 
the day after the 1952 election no one 
on the official staff of the A. B. A. 
could have foreseen that the Admin- 
istration would almost immediately 
adopt a hard money policy, and that 
by the end of summer the Govern- 
ment’s critics would be making polit- 
ical capital of it. Anywhere else but 
Washington would have been a good 
place for the 1953 convention. 


One of the first things the 
A. B. A.’s strategy board did was to 
counteract propaganda about the in- 
filtration of bankers in the Eisen- 
hower Administration. A spokesman 
brought out the point that the number 
in Government posts is smaller than 
was the case in the New Deal and 
Fair Deal regimes. It was agreed, 
however, that the broader charge that 
the hard money policy which forced 
interest rates sharply upward was 
made to order for money lenders, is 
something that must be combated by 
a program of public education over a 
long period. 


Such a defensive program of pub- 
lic information was started three 
weeks ago by the New York State 
Bankers Association and it has gone 
far beyond the one-state area origi- 
nally intended for coverage. It is a 
series of elementary studies for bank- 
ers to pass along to their customers. 


Fifteen years ago Stokely Broth- 
ers & Co. (the present Stokely-Van 
Camp, Inc.) took out a $750,000 in- 
surance policy on the life of its 
chairman, William B. Stokely, Jr. 
The purpose was to “strengthen and 
support its credit standing at a time 
when it [the company] was generally 
regarded by sources of credit as a 
‘one man company.’” The quotation 
is from a report filed a few days ago 
with the SEC explaining that the pol- 
icies are now being terminated. The 
$225,000 cash surrender value will go 
into the company’s working capital. 
Mr. Stokely himself had a hand in 
creating an experienced management 
group to make continuance of the 
insurance no longer necessary. 


The amount of clerical, mimeo- 
graphing and printing work called 
for by the Securities Exchange Act 
is sometimes staggering and frequent- 
ly unreasonable. Filed with the New 
York Stock Exchange a few days ago 
was an account of a special meeting of 
stockholders of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company. The company 
must report such matters because it 
has bonds (no stock) listed on the 
Exchange. This report shows that 
6,750,000 shares were outstanding. 
the same number was represented “in 
person or by proxy” and, again, the 
same number voted yes. There were 
no dissenting votes. Everything was 
harmonious at this special meeting for 
the simple reason that there is only 
one stockholder — American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. The 
security holders thirsting for informa- 
tion on what went on at the meeting 
are A. T. & T., author of the proposal 
to authorize 50,000 additional capital 
shares of Southwestern, and _ the 
sophisticated investors who own the 
two bond issues. 


Continuing high personal saving: 
will operate toward lower long-term 
interest rates, with corresponding up- 
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ward movement in bond prices. That 
opinion was expressed by Roy L. 
Reierson, vice-president and econo- 
mist of the Bankers Trust Company, 
a few days after an inspiring outburst 
of investment demand had cleaned up 
the best part of half a billion dollars 
of new issues within three days. Any 
expression of that kind coming out of 
3ankers Trust carries a great deal of 
weight, just as that bank’s attitude 
toward a particular bond issue influ- 
ences Eastern institutional investors. 


Ethical Drugs 





Concluded from page 5 


drug houses compete with large, 
privately-owned firms such as Eli 
Lilly (which did $120 million of busi- 
ness last year) and Upjohn, with 
1952: sales estimated at $80 million. 
In addition, there is significant com- 
petition from Swiss-owned concerns 
(Ciba and MHoffman-La Roche) 
which do the bulk of their research 
abroad where costs are much lower. 

Despite the intensified competition 
within the industry and the success 
already achieved in controlling most 
infectious diseases of bacterial origin, 
there remain many unsolved medical 
problems. With an aging popula- 
tion, development of new compounds 
to combat degenerative diseases such 
as those affecting the heart will re- 
main in the forefront of industry 
research. Cancer—the second great- 
est killer of Americans—will take an 
estimated toll of 225,000 lives in 
1953 ; it is now one of the major areas 
of medical research though it was not 
even a reportable disease 40 years 
ago. New mold drugs that combat 
organisms resistant to penicillin and 
streptomycin have become increas- 
ingly important and virus diseases 
(polio, influenza, and the common 
cold) still present challenges. 

The basic vitality of the ethical 
drug industry is reflected in the 1952 
showings of some small and medium- 
sized industry units. Among the 
firms reporting net income close to or 
better than the 1951 level were 
Baxter, Lakeside, Schering, Searle, 
and Smith, Kline & French. Baxter 
is a leading maker of nutritional solu- 
tions for intravenous injections and 
equipment for blood transfusions; 
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New Issue 


September 24, 1953. 








This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
these securities. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


278,422 Shares 


Carrier Corporation 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value) 


The Company is offering these shares for subscription by its Common Stockholders, 
subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Prospectus. The Subscription 
Offer will expire at 3:30 P.M., Eastern Standard Time, October 7, 1953. 


Subscription Price $31.75 per share 


During the subscription period, the several Underwriters, including the undersigned, 

may offer and sell Common Stock, including stock purchased or to be purchased by 

them through the exercise of Subscription Warrants, at prices not less than the 

Subscription Price set forth above less any concession to dealers and not greater 

than the then current offering price on the New York Stock Exchange plus an 
amount equal to Stock Exchange brokerage commissions. 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and 
such other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in the respective States. 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Union Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
McCormick & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation 
Hornblower & Weeks W. E. Hutton & Co. W. C. Langley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Dean Witter & Co. Julien Collins & Company 
Cruttenden & Co. Pacific Northwest Company William R. Staats & Co. 

















Lakeside is a specialist in prepara- 
tions for treatment of degenerative 
diseases; and Searle—whose 25-odd 
products are all exclusive develop- 
ments and include no vitamins or 
antibiotics—is now devoting much of 
its research to the steroid field. 
Lifting of the excess profits tax 
will have no appreciable effect on 
earnings of the leading drug con- 
cerns; most companies paid little or 
no EPT last year while Pfizer and 
Abbott received EPT credits. John- 
son & Johnson, however, was penal- 
ized to the extent of 60 cents a share 
and Searle’s bill came to $1.13. 
When it is considered that two- 
thirds of the drugs used in the 1.8 
million prescriptions written by the 
nation’s 214,000 physicians last year 
were unheard of in 1943, the in- 
dustry’s dynamic growth character- 
istics become apparent. Also worth 
noting is the fact that the industry 
was one of the first to undergo a re- 
versal after World War II, so the 
group may experience an upturn while 
other industries are passing through 
their post-Korea readjustment phase. 





When Should You Buy 
Over-the-Counter? 


In the recent break the Over-the-Counter Market 
proved stronger than the Big Board—enough to 
warrant your investigation at this time. For your 
own peace of mind, invest only $4.50 NOW to 
receive a full year subscription to OVER-THE- 
COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW, plus a 
copy of Over-the-Counter Dividend Champions, 
featuring 175 compamies paying dividends regu- 
larly from 20 to 102 years. A pocket-size monthly, 
OCSR is packed with hard-to-find information on 
the largest and fastest-growing U.S. investment 
market. Regular features include earnings, divi- 
dends, prices of hundreds of companies. Also 
details of new products, facilities, mergers, financ- 
ing. Other departments are Initial Offerings, 
Canadian Comment, Mutual Fund Memos, Utility 
Notes, Special Industry Surveys, Stock Index. 
Finally, there’s unique Free Literature Service to 
bring you broker reports on special situations. 


Join over 5,000 subscribers! Send your $4.50 to 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Department 10D, Jenkintown, Pa. 

















The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated 
on September 22, 1953, declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents per share, 
payable November 16,1953, to holders of 
record October 27, 1953. 


* Operating Units * 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORP. 

DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 
\_ DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Bakeries Company 


American Safety Razor Corporation 





Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a combination of several established 
baking companies to which acquisitions have added several subsequently; 
name changed — Purity Bakeries in 1953 upon merger with American 
Bakeries (Fla.). Office: 919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders : Purity 
(December 27, 1952) and American (November 24, 1952), combined, 10,566. 





Capitalization: 

RANE MEN PONE oc sins punk EAE ke ee ku aea oes ® ohinsennabes - $4,750,000 
*Preferred stock 444% cum.. conv. ($100 par). os, Ses shs 
Common stock (no par)........... - -1,596,118 shs 
Subsidiary preferred stocks ‘ $742,104 





~ *Callable beginning June 16, 1958, at $110 through June 15, 1963, 
then less $1 each year to $107 after June 15, 1965; convertible into 2% 
common shares. 


Business: One of the leaders in the bread and cake in- 
dustry. Operates 61 plants in the eastern, central western, 
southeastern and southwestern sections of the United States. 
Through its subsidiary (Cushman’s Sons) maintains a chain 
of over 100 retail stores in the New York metropolitan area. 

Financial Position: Strong. Pro forma working capital 
December 27, 1952, (giving effect to merger), $14.1 million; 
ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $11.5 million U. S. Gov’ts, $5.3 million. 
Book value of common stock, $17.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
issuance; payments on common 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Sales fluctuations largely reflect effect of con- 
sumer income on demand for cakes and pastry, bread busi- 
ness being relatively stable. Margins are narrow and field is 
highly competitive. 

Comment: Shares are among the better issues in a specula- 
tive group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 x1953 
Earned per share. . - = 44 $3.25 $3.94 $2.90 $4.12 $3.39 $3.45 $1.31 
Dividends paid ..... 2.48 2.04 2.04 1.92 1.92 1.92 1.92 1.46 
eer eee 30% 29% 26% 24% 27% 253% 26% 30% 
BU cc cceccsaewunes 24 1958 20 20% 20% 22% 23 26 





*Adjusted for 1%4-for-1 exchange in merger. +¢Pro forma; giving effect to consolida- 
tion and assuming no conversion of preferred stock; assuming complete preferred con- 
version, net would be $3.96 in 1950, $3.30 a 1951, Bs 35 in 1952. }Twenty-eight weeks 
to July 11, 1953; no comparison. §Listed N. Stock Exchange July 16, 1953; 
previous prices adjusted quotations of Purity Spanentee’ predecessor. 
September 23. 


x—Data to 





Dome Mines, Limited 





Incorporated: 1923, Canada; established 1910. Offices: South Porcupine, 


Ont.; 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1, Ontario, and (President) 42 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting in April at Toronto. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): 8,497. 

Capitalization: 

OP ee ee er 
RA CT ADDED ccs oben smbname con kameaseoene saase 1,946, éés. rs 


Business: A major gold producing unit, operating proper- 
ties in the Porcupine district of Ontario. Owns 63% interest 
in Sigma Mines, Ltd., also engaged in gold mining; wholly 
owns Dome Exploration (Quebec) and Dome Exploration 
(Canada), and owns 59% Campbell Red Lake Mines. Ore 
reserves are estimated at 2.5 million tons. Investment hold- 
ings are important. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $3.4 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash and bullion, $1.6 mil- 
lion; marketable securities, $1.3 million. Book value of stock, 
$9.03 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1915-17 and 1920 to date. 

Outlook: Ore reserves are well maintained, but the trend 
of future operating earnings hinges on the success attained 
with properties acquired in recent years. Income from 
investments makes up a sizable portion of earnings. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks incident to extractive 
enterprises, but increasing diversification imparts longer 
term possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
*Earned per share... $1.05 $1.09 $0.84 $0.76. $0.95 $0.81 $0.75 $0.38 
{Dividends paid .... 1.17% 1.02% 0.85 0.70 0.72% 0.75 0.70 0.70 
HTigh .ccccccccscccce 29% 21% 19 18% 17% 19% 24 23% 
LOW cecccccccccccccs 16% 16% 11% 12% 11% 14% 16% 15% 





*In Canadian currency, before depletion. {In Canadian funds, less 15% non-resi- 
dence tax. {Six months to June 30 vs. $0.33 in like 1952 period. §Data to Septem- 


Incorporated: 1919, Virginia, as a ae of established companies. 
asd 315 Jay St., Brooklyn 1, Y., and 380 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Annual ‘meeting: y"rhira Thursday in May at 900 E. Main St., 

Richmond, Va. Number of stockholders (February 2, 1953): 6,300. 
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Business: The second largest U. S. manufacturer of safety 
razors and blades. Principal lines are the Gem Micromatic, 
Ever-Ready, Silver Star, Blue Star and Treet holders and 
blades. Makes shaving brushes, creams, soaps, A. S. R., Ascot 
cigarette lighters, cosmetics and toilet preparations, surgical 
blades and textile wires and blades. Soap and cosmetics 
trade names include Lightfoot, Antoine and Jacquet. In 1953, 
acquired from Mailman Bros. major operating assets of Pal 
Blade Co. and Personna Blade Co. and subsidiaries. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital March 31, 1953, 
$8.7 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.8 million; 
U.S. Gov’ts, $1.8 million; other marketable securities, $426,966. 
Book value of stock, $8.79 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1922 to date. 


Outlook: Blade replacements contribute major part of sales 
and earnings, but diversification into other products, mar- 
keted through same retail channels, is of growing impor- 
tance. But competition is keen and profit margins narrow. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1958 
Earned per share.... $2.42 $0.80 $0.79 $0.14 $1.00 $0.60 $0.41 §$0.29 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.25 0.75 0.50 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.37% 
0 re 20 16% 12% 8% 3% 10% 7% 8% 
GO snckicwatdnbesees 14% 9% 64 6% 5Y 7 6 6 


+Includes $0.32 tax credit from former 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
$0.12 in like 1952 


reserves. {Restated by company. §Six months to June 30 vs. 
period. {Data to September 23. 





General American Transportation Corporation 





Incorporated: 1916, N. Y. Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
and 10 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 
day in Av at New York City. Number of stockholders (February 16, 
19538): 11,225. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt $110,362, = 
Common’ stock 453.50 Gees. SdkrSc chloe ipsk scene suneeree 2,179,646 shs 


Business: Leases tank, refrigerator and other special rail- 
road cars; manufactures and repairs freight cars; makes 
all kinds of heavy welded steel equipment. Also operates 
tank storage terminals, precools refrigerator cars, makes 
plastic products and manufactures chemical paper, food, dis- 
tilling and other process equipment. In 1953, acquired Capital 
Dispatch Line (427 cars on lease). 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $33.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; 
inventories, $27.1 million. Book value of stock, $38.00 per 
share, adjusted for 1953 stock split. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1919 to date. 


Outlook: Breadth of diversification and especially impor- 
tance of car leasing operations, help to stabilize earnings; 
car manufacturing business more or less follows cyclical 
patterns with fluctuations moderated by type specialization. 


Comment: Stock is a good income producer; possesses 


investment attributes. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 +1953 
Earned per share.... $1.73 $8.30 $2.87 $2.81 $2.48 $2.88 $3.03 +$1.73 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.37 1.62 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.37% 
I cs tusecccses 35% 29% 31% 24% 27% 295% 32 36% 
EGR... wéawédcvsescses 24 24 21 20% 22% 24% 2556 31 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split July, 19538. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.42 in 





ber 23. 
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like 1952 period. Data to September 23. 
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ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 
12 Months to August 31 











Carolina Power & Light.. $2.95 $2.92 On More Than 1,000 Stocks 
Cent. Illinois Light....... 3.26 ‘ “ 
Central Maine Power..... it: ae PLUS Essential Facts on 1,847 Issues 
Connecticut Lt. & Pwr.... 0.97 0.97 
Fall River Electric....... 4.02 3.57 
Houston i tga ix 2a He 
Kansas Gas & Elec....... 3.20 2.5 : 
Portland Gen. El. (Ore.). 247 = 2.43 1953-Revised Now met) 
Washington Water Power 1.69 1.66 39th Edition to Mal 
39 Weeks to August | * in 
Armour & Cei.63 is cvccens 0.85  D0.04 
” 12 Months to July a 304 Big Pages Over 1,000 sr. 4 
Anderson, Clayton ....... 3.32 . " I "Stock Factographs 
Siahie. MAM si-cinice. axvine 097 0.92 Bi/, x 10'/, Sto grap 
Jamaica Public Service... ‘oa *2.10 . * 
Laclede Gott cnc wnacasienss 0.9 0.99 
Nat'l Bellas Hess........ 0.27 ~— 0.30 Indexed for Nearly 200 Digest 
9 Months to July 31 Quick Reference Stock Factographs 
B General Shoe .......0.00- 2.88 2.59 é ~ 
Servll;: BG. nts ncwasicody 0.02 0.23 
‘ 7 Months to July 31 Price $5 Over 600 Condensed 
| Alabama Gt. Southern.... 9.38 5.49 : "Stock Factoara 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 3.23 2.75 See Special Offers 3 phs 





Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 8.89 6.44 
Chic. Rock Island & Pac.. 9.56 7.19 
Missouri Pacific ......... 6.32 6.44 


Nashville, Chatt. & St.L.. 10.37 9.03 FINANCIAL WORLD ANNUAL 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 7.39 3.78 


St. Louis-San Francisco .. 2.65 2.36 79 
St. Louis Southwestern... 33.11 33.34 44 
6 Months to July 31 
— & rt Raat as 0.47 0.08 
Cae Se) ih ee 0.88 0.80 
Interstate Dept. Stores... 0.55 0.44 MANUAL 
Krueger (G.) Brewing... D0.57  D1.03 
Td. eee 1.11 1.05 


Foo 


we 




















Me Det See. 062 052 OFFER Get your $5 "Stock Factograph Manual FREE with 
_ By Montgomery Ward ...... am 8606 NO. 1 | Financial World subscription one year—Only $20. 
: 3 Months to July 31 
PU Esc Forge & Stcei..222. 033-032 |] ORFER. | This Outstanding $5 Investment Manual for $1 
12 Menthe te fue 2 NO. 2 ) ADDED to your Financial World subscription six 
para new. S menthe—Both $I 
ne “— Ahad tess By ee One glance at our new 39th Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH”" Manual 
wa 4.46 he will convince you that nowhere else can you find more quickly, more 
' Gray Drug Stores........ 2.32 1.78 easily, or at lower cost, each company's set-up, historical background, 
Molly Oil .......--. 02-0 0.08 D0.26 financial position, eight years’ performance record, outlook, and other 
8 ae (J ae RTT a ant essential facts and figures you as an investor must have to evaluate the 
8 MENat’l Steel Car... #298  *2.43 stocks you own or consider buying. "I FIND IT PRICELESS IN HANDL- 
& Mm Omar Inc. .............. 3.63 3.07 ING MY INVESTMENTS," wrote a California subscriber, Dr. L. B. S. 
al BE Potash Co. of Amer...... 2.55 2.59 A New York subscriber, Mr. E. F., writes: "I USE IT CONSTANTLY 
Frat, Read ...........+. 2.52 1.99 AND BELIEVE IT WORTH YOUR ENTIRE SUBSCRIPTION FEE.” 
. Quaker | ere 2.22 1.85 —_— 
a; fag United Wallpaper ........ D0.46 = D0.55 a a A a aE aN ee SY 
or a Vick Chemical .......... 3.18 2.46 FINANCIAL WORLD (Sept. 30) 
wall 6 Months to June 30 | 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
4 or ae dni when aa “ca { O NEW RENEWAL | 
ee . ' ‘ 
= Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.31 0.45 MAIL [ om ee $20 sm (or ae please enter order for: | 
s; Me Coty Intl ..... Riseeread 0.10 0.07 a) 52 weekly issues of FivanctaL WorD; 
al fy Equitable nag MET 0.22 0.45 COUPON [ (b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” | 
n. —_ Aniline & Film “B”. 0.18 0.12 AT ONCE | (Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; | 
- “bt oe l yom oR es wae AND [ (c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; | 
Los Angeles Transit ee ‘ 0.48 0.64 BEGIN [ (d) 39th Revised $5 “Stock Facrocrarn” Manual, FREE. | 
ak eee 0.25 0.18 To C1 For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. | 
953 12 Months to May 31 [ 
3 (arederal Mfg. & Engineer. 0.76 0.91 BENEFIT | asad 400 wigs dads Hiednedneteciaddecenevewsnrcensena | 
(4 BeFrontier Refining ....... 0.52 1.35 [ | 
1 Pfaudler Co. ............ 4.04 4.59 | ON 5 tiie oi cdnws caidas dd daWeenddienededinse dtgnccnee ceeteus 
ip Standard-Thomson ...... 0.85 1.03 ! CP Ci gedivantecdssotferessaneas ZONE... 00 PNT ida vncdcdads | 
* Canadian currency. D—Deficit. | a se ny a he ee ee a wal 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R.R. Co. 


Gardner-Denver Company 





Incorporated: 1927, Wisconsin, as successor in reorganization to a company 
erganized in 1863; itself reorganized in 1945. Offices: Union Station, = 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill.; and 52 Wall Street, New York 
N. Y. Annual meeting : Second Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 11,334; common, 9,792. 


Capitalization: 
Long I ls ota oon eat ss cue aed oma aoa sine $232,334,098 
*Preferred stock 5% Series A particip. non-cum. 
PUNE Pe ai h tosses cincbekuos odor 0beaecnesanpacnas 1,118,652 shs 
7Common stock (no sociedad ttescexctceks snecieccdes vane 214 shs 





*Callable at $100 per share; after common receives $3.50 per annum, 
the preferred participates share for share up to $1.00 additional. {No 
dividends can be paid on common unless there shall have been paid or 
declared full dividends on Series A preferred for three consecutive years. 


Business: A transcontinental system of some 10,670 miles of 
road, extending from Chicago, Milwaukee and the Twin Cities 
through South Dakota, Montana and Washington to Seattle 
and other Pacific coast points. Lines also extend into Terre 
Haute, Kansas City, Omaha, Duluth and Rapid City, S. D. 
Territory predominently agricultural and coal mining. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $49.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$36.7 million; temporary cash investments, $4.4 million. Book 
value of common stock, $132.30 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on old preferred 1867, 1869-72, 
1874, 1876-1917; old common 1870, 1879-88, 1892-1917. Payments 
on present preferred 1946 to date (partial in 1947-49, re- 
mainder in addition to regular payment in 1950); on present 
common 1950 to date. 


Outlook: Traffic is responsive to cyclical influences, espe- 
cially agricultural, mining and forest products and earnings 
are also dependent upon relationships between labor and 
other costs, on the one hand, and passenger and freight rates 
on the other. 


Comment: Both issues are speculative, particularly the com- 
mon. 



























































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 *1953 




















Earned per share.. —_. 15 $0.83 D$0.33 D$0.87 $2.77 $1.17 $1.55 7D$0.10 
Dividends Paid ..... None None None None 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.00 
ae ee eeenee 38% 145% 13% 856 23% 30 24 223% 
Le. pSncengaganae’ 11% 6% 7% 4% 7% 17% 18% 12% 






















*Data to September 23. 


7Six months to June 30 vs. deficit of $0.94 in like 1952 
period. D—Deficit. 














The Cream of Wheat Corporation 

















Incorporated: 1929, Delaware; established 1897. Office: 730 Stinson Boule- 
vard, Minneapolis 13, Minn. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 7,762. 

Capitalization: 


NE I Ph So nips 554055 dae ns ann tac be ie bbnnspewiectessacmionel 
Ce I NOE os hess avswnce cess beamusuneumeneecunet 600,000 ‘chs 





























Business: Processes and distributes the breakfast cereal 
Cream of Wheat, in “Regular” and “Enriched” 5-minute 
varieties. An aggressive advertising policy has built up an 
extensive market. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1952, $4.3 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, 752,545; market- 
able securities, $3.3 million; inventories, $1.5 million. Book 
value of stock, $8.94 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1900 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on one product carries an element 
of risk, but favorable consumer acceptance of company’s 
highly advertised breakfast food is firmly established. 

Comment: Stock is a sound income producer. 
















































































EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 = 71953 












































Earned per share.... $2.46 $2.02 $2.36 $2.42 $2.28 $1.92 $1.88 *$0.66 
Dividends paid ..... 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.8 1.85 1.60 
PR eer 35% 30 wA% 29% 80% 29% 27 27% 
SO i ccacctenkeoneen 28 22% 21 23 26% 25 24% 25% 























*Six months to June 30 vs. $0.53 in like 1952 period. 
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{Date to September 23. 











Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, as a merger of businesses established in 
1859 and 1905. Office: Quincy, Illinois. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday 
in March. Number of stockholders : Preferred (January 26, 1953), 113; 
common (November 12, 1952), 3.225. 


Capitalization: 


eT ee Sr ee eer eet Pere Eee oe et ee 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock ($5 par) 


*Redeemable for sinking fund at $101.50 through December 31, 1955, 
less $0.50 each five years to $100.50 after December 31, 1960; callable 
otherwise at $103 through December 31, 1955, less $2 each five years 
to $101 after December 31, 1960. 


Business: Manufactures rock drills, air tools, hoists, air 
motors, drill steel equipment, rock drill accessories, various 
types of compressors, reciprocal pumps, centrifugal punips, 
and drilling engines. Products are used chiefly in oil, mining 
and construction industries. Foreign sales account for about 
one-third of the total. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $13.0 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash. $2.4 million; USS. 
Govt’s, $148,183; inventories, $10.9 million. Book value of 
common stock, $25.46 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid since issuance in 
1947; on common, 1927-31, and 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Sales to the mining, construction and other in- 
dustries are fairly well diversified, but company’s earnings 
pattern will continue to be largely shaped by the prevailing 
level of industrial activity. 


Comment: Preferred is semi-speculative; common is 2 busi- 
ness cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1961 1952 = $1953 


Earned per share.. - ¥82. S $2.86 $3.18 $3.55 $3.92 $4.07 %$1.% 
Dividends paid ..... 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.90 1.80 1.50 
FTIR cece ccccccccce 29% jn 23% 19 21% 26% 26% 28%; 
TW sccccsesccscvoes 17 14% 16% 15 17% 20 22% 214, 


tAfter inventory reserves, $0.76 in 1947, $0.30 in 1948. tSix months to June 36 vs. 
$2.03 in like 1952 period. §Data to September 23. 











A. Hollander & Son, Inc. 





Incorporated : —. Delaware; established 1889. Office: 143 East Kinney 
St., Newark 1 J. — meeting: March 30. Number of stockholu-rs 
( February 2, 11993): 


Capitalization: 


i ee Ce eT Srey Cake ee None 
COMPTON: CEE “CEB RED nisi ooo bie ois CROC SEs Se ww dls co du ceccn teu Geeeeee men 


Business: Company is the world’s largest in its field; 
dresses, cures, dyes and blends raw furs received on consign- 
ment from furriers and fur dealers, including muskrat skins 
sold as Hollander Seal. In 1952, commenced processing mink 
pelts. Subsidiary, Hollanderizing Corp. of America, cleans 
and renovates fur and fur trimmed garments. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $1.2 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $208,937; U.S. Govt's, 
$32,365; receivables, $1.3 million. Book value of stock, $15.38 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926-28; 1934-37; 1941 to 1948. 


Outlook: Serving the fur garment industry, the business 
normally reflects retail demand for furs, which is affected 
by trends in consumer incomes and also is responsive to style 
changes and seasonal influences. 


Comment: Representing a luxury industry, the stock has a 
definitely cyclical character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 $1953 
Earned per share.... $3.11 $2.23 $1.01 $0.06 D$0.54 D$0.89 D$1.96 TD$O.64 
Dividends paid ..... *1.25 1.00 1.00 None Nore None None None 
BE ck ccscteccaecien 40 . at 16% 15% 17% 14 7“ Hs 
ee ees 18 9% 8% 10% 9% 


*Also 5% in stock. , Six menthe to June 30 vs. deficit $1.45 in like 1952 period. 
tData to September 23. D—Defi 
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The Farmer 





Concluded from page 3 


expected to feel the impact of a 
drop in farmers’ disposable incomes, 
though the persistent expansion of 
city outlets and development of non- 
farm trade are counted upon to 
modify the effect. Montgomery Ward, 
with a larger proportion of rural 
trade than the more citified Sears, 
Roebuck, appears the more vulner- 
able of the two leaders. Radio and 
television manufacturers, automobile 
makers and other sales organizations 
which normally benefit from farm 
buying, are others among the many 
industries which are watching closely 
the trend of farm income and of farm- 
ers’ buying programs. 

However, purchasing power of the 
farmer still is high by former stand- 
ards, and with growing indications 
that the oft-promised recession will 
turn out to be a rather orderly read- 
justment, the farmer may gradually 
loosen his purse strings and expand 
his buying. A total net income some- 
where in the neighborhood of $13.5 
billion will be the sixth or seventh 
highest in the history of the country. 
Back in 1932 his net income totaled 
only $1.9 billion and it averaged but 
$2.8 billion a year over the four 
farm depression years 1931-34. By 
1942 it had risen to $8.9 billion, and 
only since then has it held above the 
$10 billion level. 


MacAndrews & Forbes 





Concluded from page 11 


Camden, N. J. Executive offices are 
in New York. Large inventories of 
licorice root are carried at the Cam- 
dent plant, usually enough for 18 
inonths or more, and other inven- 
tories are carried abroad. 

Sales in 1952 totaled $13.8 mil- 
lion vs. $15.8 million in 1951, the 
drop resulting from lower prices re- 
ceived for paper board, caused largely 
by a substantial drop in raw material 
costs. Interim sales reports are not 
issued by the company, but in the 
first quarter of this year, as reported 
to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, sales of $3.2 million com- 
pared with $3.6 million in the frst 
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three months of 1952. However, the 
drop in sales volume appears to have 
been pretty well offset by lower costs, 
net per share in 1952 equaling $3.32 
against $3.44 per share in 1951. In 
the first six months of this year net 
of $1.51 per share compared with 
$1.55 in the same 1952 period. 

Financial position is strong, the 
December 31, 1952 balance sheet 
showing current assets of $8.8 mil- 
lion in a 3-to-1 ratio to current lia- 
bilities of $2.9 million, providing 
working capital of approximately 
$5.9 million. There is no debt and 
only 18,804 shares of 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock; common stock out- 
standing numbers 303,894 shares. 
The common stock, selling aroun 
42 and paying $3 a year in dividends, 
affords the high yield, considering its 
quality of 7 per cent. The issue en- 
joys an unusually stable market, its 
range over the past two years having 
been between 45 and 40%. It is 
well adapted for inclusion in the aver- 
age investment portfolio. 











REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANY HOMES OF DISTINCTION 
Exeter, N. H.—New, charming. $26,500 
Amesbury, Mass ee oo 25-year-old. 


$14,900 
. H.—Outstanding, antique. 








Fremont, 


$25,000 
Merrimac, Mass.—Attractive, new. $15,000 
Fremont, N. H.—Old Colonial. Only $10,000 
Epping, N. H.—Another. $10,000 
Merrimac, Mass.—Modest, new. $9,025 
Newton, N. H.—Cape Cod farm. $8,000 
AND MANY MORE 
Contact—B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Road Merrimac, Mass. 
for appointment Tel. 2281 





VERMONT 


ACCESSIBLE SOUTHERN VERMONT. 


Fully restored 1780 Cape Cod 1% stery 
clapbd. On 52 acres, both sides year 
open mail route, preserving ma 

75 mi. mountain view. All lower fleer 
rms, exposed hewn beams. Pine paneled 
living rm, broad fireplace. Electric 
kitchen, full bath, 3 bedrms. Spring 
water, new stone terrace. Low taxes, 
upkeep. Reduced to $18,000. Snapshot. 
WALTER’S VT. REALTY, Halifax, Vt. 











WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS 
PLEASE MENTION 
FINANCIAL WORLD 











DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Amer. Molasses ....Q12%c 10-5 9-28 
Amer. Smelting & Rfg..50c 11-30 l1- 6 
Anaconda Wire & Cable..75c 10-20 10- 6 
Arkansas Fuel Oil...... 50c 10-8 9-28 
Aro Equipment ....... Q30c 10-15 10-1 
Atlantic Refining 

po a a Q93%e 11-2 10-5 
Baldwin Rubber ...... Ql5e 10-26 10-15 

OSS El0c 10-26 10-15 
Bost Poods............ Q50c 10-23 10-2 
Decmsoed 6, Ime. ........ 20c 10-1 9-24 
Bon Ami Cl. A......... 50c 10-30 10-15 
Brooklyn Union Gas..37%c 11-2 10-15 

oS, | ee Q50c 11-2 10-5 
Cent. Aguirre Sugar...Q40c 10-15 9-30 
Cincinnati Gas & El...Q25c 11-16 10-15 
Cleveland Elec. Illum....65c 11-15 10-20 
Cons. Natural Gas..Q62%c 11-16 10-15 
Cons. Royality Oil....S15c 10-25 10- 7 
Container Corp. ....... 50c 11-20 11-5 
Corn Products Rfg.....Q90c 10-26 10-2 
Detroit Edison ...... 40c 10-15 10-1 
Devoe & Raynolds 

eae 50c 9-30 9-28 

Ss TS ee Q25c« 9-30 9-28 
Eversharp, Inc. ....... Q35e 11-2 10-16 
Federated Dept. 

eee 62%c 10-30 10- 9 

Do 444% pf...... Q$1.06% 10.30 10-9 
Gimbel Brothers ...... 25c 10-24 10-10 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 10-24 10-10 
Godchaux Sugars Cl. A..$1 10-1 9-21 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 10-1 9-21 
Green (H. L.) Co....Q50c 10-31 10-15 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.40c 11-18 10-22 
Horder’s, Inc. ........ 25c 11-2 10-16 
| gs eG 25c 11-20 11-2 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 
Company Record 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c 10-15 9-30 
Long Island Lighting..Q25c 11-1 10-7 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 10-15 9-30 
Do 6% pf......... O$l. 50 10-15 9-30 
McCall Corp. ......... 30c 11-2 10-9 
Monroe Loan Soc. Cl.A. Oc 10-15 10- i 
Montana Power ..... Q50c 10-27 10 6 
Northern States Power 
(Minn.) $3.60 pf....Q90c 10-15 930 
Do $4.10 pf...... Q$1.02% 10-15 9-30 
Do $4.80 pf........ Q$1.20 10.15 930 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric 4% pf.......... Q20c 10-15 9-30 
Pere 50c 10-24 10-2 
Park & Tilford....... 37%c 11-5 10-16 
Pierce Governor ..... 30c 9-30 9-24 
Quaker Oats 6% pf..Q$1.50 10-20 9.28 
Ey See Q50c 11-12 10.15 
Reta Pump ........... 12c 10-10 9B 
Schenley Sobintslies ...-50e 11-10 10-20 
TS Ser errere 2c 9-30 925 
Smith-Douglass ........ 30c 11-20 10-28 
Southern Cal. Edison.Q50c 10-31 10 5 
Do 4.56% pf....-. Q28%c 10-31 10 5 
Do 4.48% pf........ Q28c 10-31 10-5 
Sterchi Bros. Stores.Q37%c 12-11 11-27 
Sun O11 4%% pf.A.Q$1.12% U-2 10-13 
Toledo Edison ...... 17%c 10-28 10-7 
Do 4%4% pf.....Q$1.06% 12-1 11-17 
Do 4.56% pf....... Q$1.14 12-1 11-17 
Union Gas Canada..... *35c 11-1 10-9 
U. S. Radiator 6% pf..Q75c« 11-1 10-15 
Vanadium Corp. ....... Oc 11-17 11- 6 


Warner Bros. Pictures.30c 11- 5 
Wood Alexander, Ltd..*15c 10-16 


Omissions 
Hudson Motor Car. 





E—Extra. 





*Canadian currency. 
S—Semi-annual. 


O—Quarterly. 
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Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries—a 
48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
Purposes. 

How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 
3%. 

Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Municipal Bond Holders — Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
"The Case for Bank Stocks," discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 


the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “'Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Close Corporation — Interesting booklet on 
consequences of the death of a principal 
stockholder in a close corporation. 
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Trade Indicators 


qElectric Output (KWH) 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 
Freight Car Loadings 


1952 
Sept. 4 

7,724 

104.) 
873,55) 


Sept. 19 
8,394 
94.1 
+750,000 


Sept. 12 
7,962 
91.4 
710,554 


1953 





“Sept. 2 
$40,064 
22,969 
2,581 
31,798 
53,034 
1,398 
30,240 


qNet Loans 
{Commercial Loans 

{Total Brokers’ Loans 4 Members 
JU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


Federal ).... 
Reserve : 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 


1952 
Sept. 1 
$36,0) 

21,692 
2,056 
32,36) 
53,932 
1,123 
29,2 


Sept. 16 
$40,261 
23,295 
2,539 
31,604 
53,527 
1,419 
30,335 


Sept. 9 
$40,099 
22,957 
2,748 
31,512 
53,034 
1,490 
30,479 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 





1953 

Sept. 18 

258.78 
92.01 
48.42 
99.31 


“ Sept. 16 
259.07 
93.33 
48.33 
99.73 


Averages: 
30 Industrials. 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 
65 Stocks 


Sept. 17 

259.88 
93.41 
48.38 
99.94 


Sept. 21 
258.01 
92.11 
48.56 
99.24 


in 1008 
High Low 
293.79 255.4) 
112.21 90.5 
53.88 47 8) 
113.96 98.24 


Sept. 22 
261.28 
94.00 
49.02 
100.66 


1953 





Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 
Issues Traded 

Number of Advances 

Number of Declines 

Number Unchanged 

New Highs 

New Lows 

Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 
Bond Sales (000 amitted) 


“Sept. 16 
1,570 


Sept. 17 
1,290 
1,123 

466 
380 
277 
0 
57 


94.66 


$3,480 $3,720 


1953 


Sept. 18 
1,190 
1,098 

245 
612 
241 


1 
95 


Sept. 21 


1,070 
1,117 
343 
453 16 
321 23 

1 1 

100 4 


Sept. 2 
1,300 
1,113 

716 


94.56 
$2,190 


94.60 
$2,315 


94.11 
$3,05) 





*Average Bond Yields: “Aug.19 Aug.26 Sept.2 Sept.9 


3.219% 3.253% 3.266% a 


3.559 3.580 
3.798 3.822 


3.583 
3.835 


3.58 
3.838 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 5.43 
90 Stocks 5.89 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


5.95 
6.20 


6.08 
6.37 
5.46 
6.00 


6.15 
6.56 
5.55 
6.08 


6.13 
6.63 
5.50 
6.06 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 22, 1953 


Shares 
Traded 


66,900 
62,500 
61,500 
58,800 
56,200 
51,000 
48,500 
47,600 
46,700 
43,300 


Twentieth Century-Fox 
Radio Corporation 

United States Steel 

New York Central Railroad 
Studebaker Corporation 
General Motors 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Pacific Western Oil 


— 1953——_- 
Sept. 16 High Low 
3.288% 3.408% 3.002% 
3.600 3.668 3.325 
3.843 3.930 3.543 


- Cl 
Sept. 15 
17% 





Net 
Change 
. 
+114 
7 
/ 
—l%, 
+f 


‘Sept. 22 


ty 
4 
+ i 
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Whiskey 
has its 
fortune told 


Just before it goes out into 
the world, Schenley whiskey 
pays a visit to the “fortune 
teller.” 

This is a special device, 
first adopted by Schenley, 
that tests samples of whis- 
key from the bottling line. 
(Photonephelometer is its 
technical name.) It makes 
certain that the whiskey 
will look and taste the same, 
months later, as it does that 
very moment. 

Thus, the quality of the 
whiskey— already proved at 
every step in distilling, aging 
and blending—is assured for 
the future, too. No matter 
when or where you buy 
Schenley whiskey, you can 
count on getting the same 
fine taste, the same appeal- 
ing appearance. 

Soyou see, Schenley’s net- 
work of quality controls 
travels far beyond the dis- 
tillery.* It guards the good- 
ness of Schenley whiskies 
from the time the grain is 
grown till, years later, the 
whiskey is in your glass. 
And it assures you the ut- 
most enjoyment in every 
drop of every drink. ©1953 


*New booklet, yours for the asking! 
Read the fascinating story of ‘“‘whis- 
key making from grain to glass!” For 
free copy, where state laws permit, 
write to Schenley Distillers, Inc., 


Dept.46, P.O. Box331,New York,N.Y. 





Lady 


was 
for burning 


a ee 


i. RURAL INDO-CHINA, a farmer once 
offered a traveler his prettiest daughter 
in exchange for a reading lamp and 
a drum of kerosene. 

This happened, not fifty years ago, 
but within the last decade. 

It is hard for Americans to imagine 
what life is like in the “have-not” 
nations of the world. Some communities 
in Honduras have never seen petroleum, 
nor any product thereof. In Western 
Africa it is not unusual to find one lamp 
in a tribal group of 15,000 people. 

The fact that a country has no 
petroleum resources of its own is not 
always the reason for oil poverty. 
Many so-called “have-nots” live in 
land where oil could be found. What 
they really “‘have not”’ is the initiative 
to look for it! 

The oil companies of America have 
a super-abundance of that great natu- 
ral resource— Initiative. It is essential 
to their success. They cannot afford to 
discourage easily, for the odds are ten 
to one against a wildcat becoming a 
producer. 

In spite of these odds, Cities Service 
has discovered some of America’s his- 
toric oil fields. In the last five years, 
its geologists have added millions of 
barrels of much-needed oil to our 
national reserves. Because of these 
men, and others like them throughout 
the industry, we can be sure our coun- 
try will never be one of the petroleum 
have-nots of the world. 
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